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Stories of the States 


| Harris’s Stories of Georgia 

Stockton’s Stories of New Jersey 

Thompson’s Stories of Indiana 

Cooke’s Stories of the Old Dominion 

Brooks’s Stories of the Old Bay State 

Swett’s Stories of Maine 

) | | Musick’s Stories of Missouri 

Walton and Brumbaugh’s Stories of 
Pennsylvania 

Howells’s Stories of Ohio 

Thwaite’s Stories of the Badger State 


(Other books of the series in press.) 
> Cloth, Iilustrated. Price, 60 cents each. 


H ISTORY presented in its most attractive form — in a series of stories, which, while they have direct 

bearing upon the history of the several commonwealths, are of such national character as to be of 
intense interest to all. Instead of bare, dull facts, with figures representing dates, there are presented 
to the reader real persons and scenes which existed in the Aboriginal, the Colonial, the Revolutionary, 
and the later periods. 

















Single copies of any of these books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 60 cents 


; New Yorx American Book Company 


CINCINNATI 


Cxicaco 521-531 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Clarendon Press 


Popular Classics 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. Bound in Cioth; 50 cts. each Vol. 





ENGLISH. 
ALLFRIC. 


Selected Homilies of Aélfric. 
ALPRED (KING). 
Extracts from Orosius. 
CHAUCER. 
The Prologue; The Knightes Tale; The 
Nonne Preestes Tale; from Canterbury Tales. 
The Hous of Fame. 
COWPER. 
I. The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selec- 
tions from the Minor Pieces, A. D. 1779-1783. 
ll. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections 
from the Minor Poems, A. D. 1784-1799. 
GOLDSMITH. Selected Poems. 
GRAY. Selected Poems. 
HOOKER. 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 
JOHNSON. 
Rasselas. 
Lives of Dryden and Pope. 
Life of Miiton. 
MARLOWE. Edward Il. 
POPE. Select Works. 
Essay on Man. 


Book I. 


Satires and Epistles. 
SCOTT. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
SPENSER. 

Faery Queene. 

Faery Queene. 


FRENCH. 


BEAUMARCHAIS. 
Le Barbier de Séville. 
CORNEILLE. 
Cinna. Horace. 
GAUTIER (THEOPHILE ). 
Scenes of Travel. 
MASSON’S FRENCH CLASSICS. 
Louis XIV. and His Contemporaries. 
(Extracts from Memoirs. ) 
Tales by Modern Writers, 
(Xavief de Maistre, etc.) 
MOLIERE. 
Les Femmes Savantes. 


Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
Life of Moliére. 


Les Précieuses Ridicules. 
MUSSET. 

On ne badine pas avec Il’ Amour and Fantasio 
RACINE: - Esther. 
SAINTE-BEUVE. 

Selections from the Causeries du Lundi. 
VOLTAIRE. Mérope. 


Marmion. 


Book I. 
Book II. 


With Voltaire’s 





GERMAN. 


BECKER (THE HISTORIAN). 

Friedrich der Grosse. With a Map. 
GOETHE. Egmont. A Tragedy. 

Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. 
HALM, Griseldis. A Dramatic Poem. 
HEINE. Harzreise. With a Map. 

Prosa. Being Selections from his Prose Writings. 
LESSING. 

Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. 

Nathan der Weise. A Dramatic Poem. 
SCHILLER. 

Die Jungfrau von Orleans. A Tragedy. 

Historische Skizzen. I. Egmont’s Leben und Tod. 

II. Belagerung von Antwerpen. With a Map. 

Marie Stuart. A Tragedy. 

Withelm Tell. A Drama. Large Edition, with Map. 
CHAMISSO. 

Peter Schlemihl’s Wundersame Geschichte. 
NIEBUHR. 

Griechische Heroen-Geschichten. (Tales of 

Greek Heroes.) A (German Type) — B (Roman). 

HOFFMANN (FRANZ). Heute mir Morgen dir. 
RIEHL. 

Seines Vaters Sohn and Gespensterkampf. 


GREEK. 


AESCHYLUS. Prometheus Bound. 
EURIPIDES. In Single Plays. Introduction and Notes. 
Alcestis. Bacchae. Cyclops. Helena. Ion. 
Heracleidae. Iphigenia in Taurus. Medea. 
HERODOTUS. Book IX. 
LUCIAN. Vera Historia. 
PLATO. The Apology. 
SOPHOCLES. 
Ajax. Antigone. 
Oedipus Coloneus. 
Trachiniae. 
XENOPHON. 
Anabasis. Book I. Book II. 
Cyropaedia. Book I. 
Hellenica. Books L., II. 


LATIN. 

CAESAR. The Gallic War. 
Books I. and Il. Books ILI.-V. Books I.-IIL. 

CICERO. De Amicitia. De Senectute. .. 
HORACE. Odes. Book I. Selected Odes. 
LIVY. Book XXI. Book XXil. 
OVID. Tristia. Book ILI. 
PLAUTUS. Captivi. Trinummus. 
TACITUS. The Annals. Book I. 
TERENCE. Adelphi. Andria. Phormio. 
VIRGIL. 


Crito. Meno. 
Electra. Philoctetes. 
Oedipus Tyrannus. 


Book IIL. 
Books IV. and V. 
Memorabilia. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS — American Branch : 91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Henry Holt & Co.-3=- 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
benderson’s Side Lights on English bistorp. 


With 80 full-page illustrations. 300 pp. 8vo. **$5.00. 
Accounts and pictures by contemporaries ingenious! y arranged to give the effect of a continuous history, and with 
such topies as the personality of Queen Elizabeth, the po Be of Mary Stuart, characteristic traits of Cromwell, oye 
of Charles IIL., the Stuarts in exile, Queen Anne and the Marlborot ete., ete.; illustrated by 80 portraits, 
caricatures, ete., reproduced directly from the rarest original mezzotint and line line engravings. 


&. ¥. Tribune 0 ee ee ae yey py b ~L me ty-—~ © ey 4 
comes. ... A better book to put in the hands of the lover of history, w be a beginner or an old stu 1 we de 
not know.’ 


Dial: “* One of the most tisfact of the many eget ee A -- oy during recent years. ven 
more interesting than the text is the oan ea sumptuous illustrations, eighty in number. . Such a series cannot be fou 
in any other similar work.’ 


Nation: “ ae handsome in peopel to rinting. Lees ap and illustrations. The thirty-two subjects chosen are all  tangaptnnt <5 ones: 
end inp, Bondoruen has wotd geod enthesition. . . . Wach eebnnthe material to put within reach. me F 


Among other Educational Works Published since August 10, 1899, are: 
bistorp, Economics, English, wie 


BUCK AND WOODBRIDGE’S EXPOSITORY WRITING. 292 pp. i2mo ... 

BUCK’S ARGUMENTATIVE WRITING. 206 pp. 12mo 

CHAMPLIN’S YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPADIA OF PERSONS AND PLACES. Eatirely New Edition. 
With 500 new articles and numerous illustrations. 958 pp. . . . 67 

DANIELS’S ELEMENTS OF PUBLIC FINANCE. 373 pages. 12mo 

GRAHAM’S ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 445 pp. 8vo oe Sh 

LANDOR : SELECTIONS FROM THE IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. (Moweamer, ) ‘liz, +166" pp. 16mo 

LEWIS’S SPECIMENS OF THE FORMS OF DISCOURSE, 367pp. 16mo .....-+5+e+e¢ee 

PANCOAST’S STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS. (Over 250.) 749pp. 16mo ... i. . 2 

SEIGNOBOS’S POLITICAL HISTORY OF EUROPE SINCE 1814. (Macvane.) 860 pp. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. Wirs Questions. (Sherman.) xix.+193 pp. 16mo 

TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. Wirs Questions. (Sherman.) Ixi.+185 pp. 16mo. . . 

WALKER’S DISCUSSIONS IN ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS. (Dewey.) 2vols. 8vo . ° 

YALE STUDIES IN ENGLISH. (Volumes by Various Authors, Edited by Prof. A. S. Coox.) Pics on application. 


Science, Psychology, oF, 
ATKINSON’S LESSONS IN BOTANY. 366 pp. 12mo aes 
BARNES’S OUTLINES OF PLANT LIFE. 320 pp. 12mo ... 
COLEGROVE’S MEMORY. With preface by G.Srantey Harn... eo ain 
HOLDEN’S ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. With 200 illustrations. 446. ie. 12mo 
KINGSLEY’S VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY. 417 pp. 8vo 
NICHOLSON’S AND AVERY’S EXERCISES IN CHEMISTRY. 134 pp. 12mo 
SCUDDER’S BRIEF GUIDE TO COMMONER BUTTERFLIES. New illustrated edition. 12mo 
SWEET’S PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES. xv.+280 pp. 12mo 
TORREY’S STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 437 pp. 12mo 
UNDERWOOD’S MOULDS, MILDEWS, AND MUSHROOMS. Illustrated. 236 pp. 12mo 
UNDERWOOD’S OUR NATIVE FERNS AND THEIR ALLIES. New edition . 


Foreign Languages. 

BAUMBACH (EIGHT OF THE) SOMMERMARCHEN. 142 pp. 16mo, Boards ...... ++ 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN: CONTES FANTASTIQUES. (Joynes.) Vocabulary. xii.+172 pp. 16me . 
FRANCE’S CRIME DE SYLVESTRE BONNARD. ( Wright.) xviii.t279 pp. 16mo ..,.+ ¢ +s > 
HAUPTMANN’S DIE VERSUNKENE GLOCKE. (Baker.) xviii.+205 pp. 16mo. . a ° 
KUHN’S FRENCH READINGS FOR BEGINNERS. Vocabulary. vi.+310 pp. 12mo 
LESAGE: SELECTIONS FROM GIL BLAS. ( Vreeland.) xxvii.+166 pp. 16mo... .; 
LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM. ( Whitney.) Vocabularyedition. 191 pp. ... . 
POLL’S GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. ( Vocabulary by von Jagemann.) 1334168 pp. . 
RAMSEY AND LEWIS’S SPANISH PROSE COMPOSITION. 144 pp. 16mo 
SCHRAKAMP’S SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES TO DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH. 110 pp 
SCHILLER: THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. SELECTIONS. ( Palmer.) xxvii.+202 pp. 16mo 
SUDERMANN’S FRAU SORGE. (Gruener.) xx.+263 pp. 16mo 
YOS’S MATERIALS FOR GERMAN CONVERSATION. 176 pp. 12mo 
WENCKEBACH’S GERMAN COMPOSITION BASED ON HUMOROUS STORLES. 282 pp. 12mo ... 

*Net. Ne 

chemeieen tae ity, lnsued the Setowting ectatogaas, whist, oil bo cand Gap on eeEpeNyen t Dpesriptice Bipootiqnsl Defalegus, 
Foreign Language Catalogue, and List of General Literature ( with over 20 portraits ). 
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By Professor 
L. H. BAILEY, 
Assisted by Many Expert 
Botanists 


Cyclopedia of American Horticulture 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTIVATION OF HORTICULTURAL 
CROPS, AND ORIGINAL DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE SPECIES 
OF FRUITS, VEGETABLES, FLOWERS, AND ORNAMENTAL 


Cultivators : PLANTS KNOWN TO BE IN THE MARKET IN THE UNITED 
cg gery w Ready. STATES AND CANADA. 

Each, $5.00 net A work worthy of ranking by the side of the Century Dictionary.” — 
Sold on subsevigtion for exte The Nation. 


Sour 4to volumes. 
WITH OVER 2000 ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“Such a work must prove invaluable to the botanist and 
to those who are botanically 


while even 


horticultarist, 
ignorant, but who would often like to know the name or history 
of a certain tree or plant, it will be of inestimable importance.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


* This really monumental performance is to be completed in four volumes, and judging from the first of these it will take 


rank as a standard in its class . . . 
given it faultless form.”’ — The New York Tribune. 


it is as scholarly as it is practical. . . 


. Recognizing its impertance, the publishers have 





Timely Books of Popular Interest. 
ECONOMIC CRISES. 


By Epwarp T. Jow Univ of Wisconsin. Half 
leather, $1.25 net we itizens’ Li 
rahe fe on economic crises ; never before a complete 
and systematic treatise." — Grorez Rar Wicumr. 


WORLD POLITICS 
AS INFLUENCED BY THE ORIENTAL SITUATION. 
AT THE END OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By Pavt 8. Remscu, University of Wisconsin. Half 
leather, $1.25 net. Citizens’ _ es 


“The very best account of affairs in China I have ever seen,"’ says 
critic. “It could n’t have been better if it had been 
a ale on this crisis.” 


MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. 


By Foemne T. Exy, Ph.D., LL.D., Univ. of Wisconsin ; 
itor of the Citizens’ Library. Half Teather, $1.25 net. 
It is admirable. It is the soundest contribution on the subject 
that has appeared.’ — Prof. Jomm R. Commons. 


AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL GROWTH 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Epucnp Hamiron Seans, A.M., nm ae of Mary 
Institute, + oy bro, cloth $3. os 
world 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL FOR WOMEN. 
By Mary C. Jonzs. Half leather, 16mo, $1.25 net. 


“It should be a of the outfit of e party of women who 
geogape a fontign tous” -— Pabote Ledger. —_ 


PHOTOMETRICAL MEASUREMENTS 


AND MANUAL 


van So Seneeed Ueneie of Phage e 
deems Lames. By Wascx M. Sums, Ph.D. Swarth- 
more College. 12mo, cloth, 


AN QUTLINE OF THE cena OF 


THERMODYNAMICS. 
B Ph. . Ma 
Oe aiag eccairana™ are Ba SESS wa ™ MOM 











The Best New Summer Novels. 


NOW IN ITS 80TH THOUSAND. 


THE REIGN OF LAw. 
A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp Fields. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 8 Auten of “* The Choir Invisible.” 


“ Written with a forceand beauty ‘*A great book — 
great alike in 
beauty and in 
depth.’’ — N. YF. 
Times Sat. Review. 





y and commands 
pet attention ro admiration.’’— 
The Chicago Tribune. 


IN ITS SECOND EDITION. 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 
A Story of the Chicago and Pullman — 
By ROBERT HERRICK, Author of “ The Oe Sein tS. 
$1. pa 


dom,” etc. 
“A FINE AND POWERFUL STORY 


restrictions 
oy & rapid increase of aod good picture of = greteniom, 
t strong and merican life, 
should be read."=-The New Fork Su 
IN 1T8 THIRD EDITION. 


A FRIEND OF CAESAR. 

A Tale of the Fall of the Roman pag 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS. » $1.50. 

“Vividly interesting, w soge- 
ing plot.” — Burlington Free Press. 

* A great eae j wy ow 
scholarly. *i_gprtaomeld Rope Republican. 
IN ITS FOURTH EDITION. 


THE BANKER AND THE BEAR. 
The Story of a Corner in Lard. 
By ah, KITCHELL WEBSTER. Cloth, $1.50. 
a is one of the few novels of **An exciting 
in vein willenoy, ‘Throw and absorbing 
=: 


‘A  gaenane, 
carefully written 
romance.’’—Mina. 
Tribune. 


story.’’—New York 
Times Sat. Review. 





Crown 8vo. 
“* We find ourselves in the 
« patves younse 


ofa 
f sim ith» wae 
Oty bye a, 4 eardan to be happy ye. T 


. Itis a charming book.” 


A new edition, with additions, of a work whose authorship is just now the subject of much discussion. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 





$1.75. 

hoencoene, enttneed, and veer we womanly woman, with old- 
oe fo fi an 

Senune git, and’ alight touch Sach is 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A YEAR OF CONTINENTAL 
LITERATURE. 


IL. 

It is now about twenty years, says Mr. C. K. 
Elout, writing of the literary history of the 
past twelvemonth in Holland, since “ De 
Nieuwe Gids” started a new intellectual and 
artistic movement. 


“The movement swept over the country like a huge 
wave, and caused an immense disturbance, for the bold 
behaviour of the young authors, their courageous criti- 
cism of their predecessors, and especially their coinage 
of new and strange expressions, roused a storm of anger 





and indignation. But at the same time a band of ad- 
mirers gathered around them with an enthusiasm equal 
to the indignation displayed on the other side. And for 
many years the battle went on fiercely. It looked as 
if both parties were determined to fight ‘to the bitter 
end,’ but at length the opposition to the ‘ new literature’ 
was abandoned slowly and sullenly. The older gen- 
eration gave way. It continued writing in its own old- 
fashioned style — though modified to a great extent by 
contact with its adversaries — but it stopped criticizing.” 
Of the writers who were identified with the 
new movement — Messrs. Verwey, van Deyssel, 
van Eeden, Gorter, and Kloos — only one, the 
first named, has published anything during the 
past year. The writer last named, however, 
has made a “literary” marriage which has at- 
tracted as much attention as a new book from 
his pen would have done. His bride is Miss 
Jeanne Reyneke van Stuwe, whose first book, 
* Hartstocht ” (Passion), “is a short novel in 
which the author describes the life of one whom 
she thinks to be a man of passion, but who is 
really nothing of the kind, merely a base and 
reckless rake.” The same young woman “ has 
also issued a collection of poems in praise of 
Mr. Kloos, which an outsider —I mean one 
who is neither Mr. Kloos nor Miss Reyneke 
— cannot help finding rather monotonous.” 
The chief novels of the year are “ Als Kaf 
voor den Wind” (As Chaff before the Wind), 
by a pseudonymous lady ; “Geloof” (Faith), 
by Miss de Savornin Lohman; “ Kameleon,” 
by Mr. V. Loosjes; and “ Verborgen Bronnen” 
(Hidden Springs), by Miss Augusta de Wit. 
Mr. Couperus has turned to fairy-tales. His 
 Fidessa,” “is both interesting in its story 
and beautiful in the exquisite poetry of its 
language.” The leading play of the year is 
«Het Zevende Gebod” (The Seventh Com- 
mandment), by Mr. Heyermans. This “ tragi- 
comedy of love without marriage in a flat in 
the Quartier Latin of Amsterdam ”’ has proved 
immensely successful as a stage production. 
Mr. Leopold Katscher, writing from Hun- 
gary, begins his article with mention of some 
works of serious scholarship. Among them 
are the “ History of Greece” of the late Pro- 
fessor Schvarez; a “ History of the Greeks,” 
by Professor G. Gyomlai; “The Life and 
Poetry of Imre Madach,” by Mr. M. Palagyi ; 
“Hungarian Music in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Mr. Kornel Abranyi; “ The King- 
dom of Hungary,” by Mr. A. V. Matlekovits ; 
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“Studies in Social Politics,” by Mr. Mano 
Somogyi; “* The Solution of the Peace Prob- 
lem,” by Mr. Ferencz Kemény; and “ Wo- 
man’s Work,” by Mr. Andor Maday. In 
poetry, mention is made of Mr. Sandor Feleki’s 
** Wandering Clouds,” “a collection of nearly 
a hundred pieces of genuine poetry of a dreamy 
sort, without a trace of artificiality.” In the 
drama, there are “ Mother Earth,” by Mr. 
Istvan Géezy ; “ Prince Unique,” a fairy piece 
by Mr. Elek Benedek ; “ Learned Professor 
Hatvani,” a comedy in verse by Mr. Emil 
Makai; and “ Shakespeare,” by Mr. Arpad 
Ziginy. In fiction, mention is made of 
“ Among Strangers,” by Mr. Ferencz Herczeg ; 
** Blue-Eyed Mrs. Davidka,” by Mr. G. Gar- 
donyi ; “ The Last,” by Mr. Dezsé Malonyay ; 
and the “ Dying Gladiator,” by Mr. Arpad 
Abonyi. Mr. Jokai’s new book is the most 
important of all this fiction, and is character- 
ized as “a highly fantastic romance, which 
created the more stir as the writer gave up his 
widower’s state last year in his seventy-fifth 
year to marry a young lady of twenty, and the 
book is highly personal, though not autobio- 
graphical. Love and old age are the subjects 
round which the master’s extraordinary imagi- 
nation revolves. He squanders a whole mine 
of sarcasm, humor, self-mockery, bitter truth, 
and romantic extravagance. This strange pro- 
duction reads like a fascinating mixture of 
Boccaccio, Jules Verne, and E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann.” “Aged but not Old” is the appro- 
priate title of this characteristic work. 


In Italy, writes Sig. Guido Biagi, the greatest 
literary successes of the year have been two 
foreign productions — the “Quo Vadis” of 
Mr. Sienkiewicz, and the “Cyrano” of M. 
Rostand. The former, published in an author- 
ized translation by Sig. F. Verdinois, has, owing 
to a defect in the copyright laws, been also 
translated by several other hands, and thus 
pirated right and left. Its vogue, both as a 
book and as a drama, has been something ex- 
traordinary, and has even led to the prepara- 
tion of illustrated postcards, beyond which 
popalarity can no farther go. The past year, 


—* which in the history of the Catholic world will be 
called the Anno Santo or year of jubilee — might in a 
literary sense, as far as Italy is concerned, be called the 
Dantesque year, since in it coincide centenaries of 
Dante’s vision, and also of the year of his priorate 
(1300). . . . The cult of the hero as poet has taken at 
the present day a form which would have pleased even 
Carlyle, since he is celebrated by the younger men, and 
becoming more and more popular.” 


The Florentines have now a Dante lectureship 





in fall swing, and the poet is periodically ex- 
pounded in Orsanmichele. 

« Lectures on Dante and readings from his works have 
been given everywhere this year, and the finest cantos 
of the ‘ Commedia’ have even been recited on the stage. 
In fact, the poet has been all the rage, and the natural 
eloquence, not to say verbosity, of the Italians must 
have found utterance to the full in this enthusiasm.” 
The serious works upon Dante include « Dante 
and Heresy,” by Sig. Felice Tocco ; “ La Vita 
e la Coltura Italiana al Tempo di Dante,” by 
various writers, and a further instalment of the 
work entitled “* Poesie di Mille Autori intorno 
di Dante Allighieri,” which, intended to fill 
twelve volumes, will be “a complete collection 
of poems, including those written in imitation 
of Dante, in all languages.” Sig. Carlo del 
Balzo is the editor of this work. In literary 
history, Sig. A. Belloni has written an account 
of the seventeenth century, Sig. G. Fumagalli 
has compiled a “Parini Album,” Sig. de 
Amicis has published “ Memorie,” and Sig. 
Vittorio Pica has discussed recent French au- 
thors in a volume entitled “ Letteratura d’Ec- 
cezione.” An important life of Leopardi has 
been published, described as written by the 
poet himself, but in reality compiled by the 
editor, Sig. G. Piergili, being a mosaic of ex- 
tracts from Leopardi’s writings. Sig. d’An- 
nunzio’s “ Laudi del Cielo, del Mare, della 
Terra, e degli Eroi,” including a hymn in 
praise of Dante, is a book “full of images, 
visions, and thoughts of wonderful beauty, with 
a faint archaic perfume of Franciscan poetry.” 
Other volumes of poetry are “ Poemetti,” by 
Sig. G. Pascoli; «« Leggenda Eterna,” by Sig- 
norina Aganoor ; “ Primavira Fiorentina,” by 
Sig. Ferrari ; and “« Canzoni,” by Sig. Antonio 
della Porta. The first place among novels be- 
longs to the “ Fuoco” of Sig. d’Annunzio. 
Other novels are “ L’Illusione,” by Sig. F. de 
Roberto ; “ La Signorina,” by Sig. G. Rovetta ; 
«‘ I] Giuoco dell’ Amore,” by Sig. Ugo Ojetti; 
“ Sant’ Elena,” by Sig. G. Rossi; ‘* Le Mili- 
taresse,” by Captain O. San Giacomo; “ Un 
Duello,” by Sig. F. Crispolti; and « A Rac- 
colta,” by Signorina A. Giacomelli. The one 
noteworthy theatrical success — Sig. Giacosa’s 
«Come le Foglie” —has already been men- 
tioned ; of theatrical interest are Sig. Rasi’s 
“I Comici Italiani,” a richly illustrated work, 
and the translation of Shelley’s “ Cenci ” made 
by Sig. A. de Bosis. This tragedy will soon 
be produced upon the Italian stage, which 
should do something to put the poet’s country- 
men to shame. Many works of historical in- 
terest have appeared. We note the first vol- 
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umes of the “ Rerum Italicarum Scriptores,” 
« La Fine d’ un Regno,” by Sig. R. de Cesare ; 
«Storia d’ Italia Contemporanea,” by Sig. 
Paolo Orsi; and “Il Centro di Firenze,” a 
volume issued by the Commune of Florence. 
The writer glances in conclusion at the scien- 
tific output, remarking that “ the archeological 
discoveries at Rome, the Stele arcaica, the 
Oriental Congress, the Congress of Christian 
Archeology, the centenaries of Paulus Diac- 
onus and Francesco Filelfo, the commemoration 
of the great legal writer Francesco Carrara, of 
Lucea, and other events, have given rise to 
many valuable publications.” Senator D. 
Comparetti’s monograph on the Stele arcaica 
is particularly noteworthy. Of philosophical 
publications, the most important seem to be 
“Le Mostruosita dello Spirito,” by Sig. Ven- 
turi; ‘* Rosmini-Spencer,” by Sig. G. Vidari ; 
“Nord e Sud,” by Sig. F. S. Nitti; and «Il 
Governo Locale Inglese e le Sue Relazioni con 
la Vita Nazionale,” by Sig. Pietro Bertolini. 


Mr. C. Brinchmann, writing of Norwegian 
literature, naturally gives the first place to Dr. 
Ibsen’s “* When We Dead Awake,” and ac- 
cepts the sub-title, “a dramatic epilogue,” as 
meaning that this work “is to be the last link 
in the chain of ideas that have occupied his 
mind since ‘A Doll Home’ appeared.” Herr 
Jonas Lie, like Dr. Ibsen, has chosen an artist’s 
career for the subject of his this year’s novel. 


“ Both writers seem to have drawn largely on per- 
sonal experience, their difference of temperament being 
made clearly evident. Where Dr. Ibsen’s drama re- 
veals concentrated self-consciousness coupled with much 
that is tender, Herr Jonas Lie’s novel, ‘ Faste Forland,’ 
shows its author’s frank disposition and absolute faith 
in the eventual triumph of life’s healthy instincts, as 
clearly as when in his youth, after the usual fate of an 
inexperienced financial promoter, the inevitable final 
shock only broke the chrysalis to send forth the novelist. 
And all the best qualities of this delightful narrator 
show themselves once again in this his latest volume, 
which would doubtless appeal favorably to many in the 
country that love Dickens. On the other hand, English 
readers more seriously inclined would value the later 
books of Herr Arne Garborg for their clear reasoning 
and fearless inquiries into life’s realities, presented as 
they are with a masterly perfection of language and 
imagery. His last Christmas production, ‘ Den Burt- 
komne Faderen,’ is a clever narrative in monologue 
form about silenced doubts and fears, written with the 
same purpose to fight the good fight and win back the 
belief in an all-good, almighty Ruler. In an article like 
this it is only possible to point out how intelligent, think- 
ing readers of Herr Garborg’s book are charmed by the 
purer atmosphere into which he leads them, where no 
clash of arms resounds.” 


Other works of interest are “ Harald Svan’s 
Mother,” an “ Aristophanic Comedy ” by Herr 





G. Heiberg ; “« Gammelholm,” a “ grand novel” 
by Herr Peter Egge; “ Norges Demring,” a 
descriptive history of Norwegian literature 
during the thirties, by Professor G. Gran ; and 
a biography of Welhaven, by Professor A. 
Léchen. The death of J. B. Halvorsen, who 
had almost completed his “ Norsk Forfatter 
Lexicon,” has deprived Norway of its greatest 
authority on literary matters. Certain philo- 
logical publications have brought on 

« A renewed contest between the rival camps of Lands- 
maal and Rigsmaal, one side urging the substitution of 
an artificial aggregate of dialects for the usual Norwe- 
gian written language, the other opposing any such inno- 
vation, the two representatives of the = penny Bay's 
ties being the poets Herr Bjérnson and Herr Garborg.” 


Professor A. Belcikowski gives an interest- 
ing account of Polish belles lettres for the year. 

* The Nestor of our novelists, Mr. T. T. Jez, a man 
who has rendered many services to literature, has re- 
cently increased the number of valuable works which 
he has written by publishing a tale, ‘By the Waters of 
Babylon,’ which describes the melancholy life led by 
the Polish refugees in Paris. Madame E. Orzeszko, who 
also belongs to the older generation, still continues to 
improve, so far, at least, as the artistic form of her fic- 
tion is concerned, and, in my opinion at any rate, her 
latest romance, ‘The Argonauts,’ is even more mature 
than any of her previous efforts.” 
Other works of fiction are “The Homeless 
Race,” by Mr. S. Zeromski; * Risztau” and 
“The Abyss of Misery,” by Mr. W. Sieros- 
zewski; “The Eye of the Prophet,” by Mr. 
W. Lozinski; “For a Million,” by Mr. A. 
Gruszecki; “ Letters of a Madman,” by Mr. 
A. Niemojewski ; and “ The Forest,” by Mr. 
W. Zmudski. The leader of the moderns, 
“Mr. S. Przybyszewski, writes his poetry in prose, and 
continues the practice in his recent effusions, ‘On the 
Sea,’ ‘In the Path of Souls,’ and ‘ Androgyne,’ but ex- 
cept to the initiated he remains unintelligible ; the 
thought in his works loses itself in dreamy phantoms 
and apocalyptic phraseology. There is nothing of im- 
portance in the way of drama. There are some new 
farces and some plays by authors of no repute, who have 
made no real addition to the literature of the stage.” 


The recent celebration of the fifth centenary 
of the University of Cracow led to the appear- 
ance of several works in the history of Polish 
education. A “ History of Polish Literature,” 
in six volumes, by Mr. P. Chmielowski, is “ the 
first work of the kind which has afforded a 
synthetic account of the whole of our litera- 
ture.” Other books are “ Literary Criticism 
in France,” by Mr. E. Przewoski ; * The Devil 
in Poetry,” by Mr. J. Matuszewski; “St. 
Francis of Assisi,”” by Mr. E. Porembowicz ; 
and “Studies and Sketches from the History 
of Art and Civilization,’ by Mr. Sokolowski. 
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Mr. Constantine Balmont writes of literary 
Russia in somewhat pessimisticstrain. Although 
the past year witnessed the Pushkin centenary, 
“There did not appear a single book or a single essay 
worthy of the great poet, and the historical date which 
should have been the joyful festival of a great people 
forms another ignominious page in literary chronicles.” 
Count Tolstoy’s “« Resurrection ” has been the 
one great work of the year. 

“It presents a remarkably complicated picture, parts 
of which may produce a frigid impression upon the 
spectator, or even shock his feelings, but it is, consid- 
ered as a whole, a magnificent fresco not to be forgot- 
ten, and unique. It is impossible to express any deep 
regrets that Count Leo Tolstoi has not openly given 
himself up to a purely artistic impulse, as he did in his 
Homerically great novels ‘Anna Karenina’ and ‘ War 
and Peace.’ But in spite of all the fatiguing deficien- 
cies of his improving and sermonizing manner, the new 
novel shows that Tolstoi even now, when his life is 
drawing to a close, may furnish us with types and 
create effects with all the force of youth. The descrip- 
tion of spring at the beginning of the novel; the de- 
scription of the maison publique and the fallen women; 
the description of the malodorous prison, which de- 
pressed even the attendants in it; the breaking up of 
the ice; the autumnal night when the heroine Katusha 
runs after the train in which Nekhludov, who has de- 
ceived her, is departing; the various scenes of convict 
life — all these are pictures such as show an artist of 
the first rank who understands how to be responsive to 
the most varying demands.” 

The work of next importance in the year’s lit- 
erature is “Thomas Gordeyev,” a novel by 
Mr. Maxim Gorski. 

This novel, which depicts the life of the tradesmen 
who live about the Volga, is as complete and finished 
as a lyrical poem. The types are powerfully drawn 
with bold strokes, and the language of the tradesmen, 
always picturesque and incisive, has for the first time 
in Russia found its artist.” 

Mr. Merezhovski has written “The Resurrec- 
tion of the Gods,” a romance having Leonardo 
da Vinci for its hero. 

“ A certain change is perceptible in the ordinary life 
of contemporary Russian singers, owing to the circum- 
stance that a poetical club has been established at St. 
Petersburg, founded by Mr. K. K. Sluchevski, the best 
of living Russian poets; and a company for the publi- 
cation of books, called the ‘Scorpion,’ has been started 
at Moscow, around which the younger bards have 
grouped themselves.” 

Important new editions of the poets Tiutchev 
and Fet, and of the critic Bielinski, have been 
published. Among works of scholarship the 
following should be mentioned: “ Village 
Economy in Muscovy in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Mr. N. Rozhkov; “ Aids to Lec- 
tures on Russian History,” by Mr. B. Kliu- 
chevski; ‘*The Economic Development of 
Europe Till the Rise of Capitalism,” by Mr. 
Maxim Kovalevski ; “ European Novels Dur- 





ing Two-Thirds of the Nineteenth Century,” 
by Mr. P. Boborikin ; and “The Struggle for 
Idealism,” by Mr. A. Volinski. Generally 
speaking, the writer thinks that 

‘The season just closed has shown more life than that 
which preceded it. The inevitable separation between 
‘fathers’ and ‘children ’ raises the temperature of jour- 
nalistic life. Unfortunately the opponents of all that is 
new in literature, seeing almost a mortal sin in the crea- 
tion of new forms of poetical production, appear to be 
intellectually flaccid, and greet the constant struggle of 
ideas with a heap of interjections. But youth must be 
young, and no amount of shrieks can prevent us from 
celebrating our poetical May.” 

Last of all in the series of reports, we come 
to Don Rafael Altamira’s account of Spanish 
literature. 

“No one, it may be assumed, will be surprised that 
after the disastrous issue of the struggle in Cuba and 
the Philippines the intellectual classes in Spain have felt 
the necessity of studying plans for national reorganiza- 
tion, and have been led to consider the causes of our 
decline and our inferiority to other nations and the 
means of bringing about a new renascence. Clearly, 
while they interest the nation more than any others, 
books that deal with these questions offer to foreigners 
valuable sources of information regarding the actual 
condition of our commonwealth, and the aspirations of 
those among us who form, or may form, the governing 
classes.” 

“ El Problema Nacional,” by the late Macias 
Picavea, makes 

“ A truly scientific study of the Spanish people and the 
problems before it, tracing the general outlines of its 
innate peculiarities and their history, and analyzing the 
influence of its physical condition, and especially the 
causes of its decline and also the remedies for them, the 
chief of which he considers to be popular education.” 
Other works in this field are “ La Moral de la 
Derrota,” by Sefior Morote; “ Hicia otra 
Espafia,” by Sefior Maeztu ; “ Problemas del 
Dia,” by Sefior Silié ; «« Del Desastro Nacional 
y Sus Consecuencias,” by Sefior Isern ; and 
“Los Desastres y la Regeneracién de Espajfia,” 
by Sefior Rodriguez Martinez. Addresses upon 
this subject have also been made, and after- 
wards printed, by the author of the present 
article, by Sefior Echegaray and by Sefiora 
Bazin. Works of erudition are mentioned in 
great numbers, the most conspicuous place 
being given to the Festschrift inscribed to 
Professor Menendez y Pelayo, and containing 
fifty-seven monographs by the most distin- 
guished Spanish and foreign scholars. Fiction 
is illustrated by “‘ Morsamor,” by Sefior Valera ; 
three new “ Episodios Nacionales,” by Sefior 
Galdés; and a volume of stories by Sefiora 
Bazin. In poetry and the drama little work 
of any consequence has appeared during the 
year. 
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Two GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF ENGLAND.* 


The term Public Schools, in Euglish usage 
as distinct from American usage, denotes boys’ 
boarding-schools that fit for the universities. 
These schools are established upon private 
foundations, and are made free only to a small 
number of day scholars, called “ foundationers,” 
in the town in which they are situated. Thus, the 
public school is merely set off from the private 
tutor, as when Thomas Arnold writes that his 
experience “‘ seems to point out no one plan of 
education as decidedly the best; it only says 
that public education is the best when it an- 
swers. A very good private tutor would tempt 
one to try private education ; or a very good 
public school, with connections with the boys at 
it, might induce one to venture upon public.” 

The stories of two of these great English pub- 
lic schools — Rugby and Charterhouse — form 
the subjects of two excellent volumes of a series 
which is to cover the whole system of the lead- 
ing public schools of England. Rugby is treated 
by the Assistant Master, Mr. H. C. Bradby, 
who has, while confessedly giving nothing new, 
compiled the main facts into a useful sketch. 
Rugby School was founded in 1567, “in ac- 
cordance with the will of Lawrence Sheriffe, 
citizen and grocer of London,” to be a free 
school “ chiefly for the children of Rugby and 
Brownsover.” For the first century of its life it 
had but a precarious existence ; but with Henry 
Holyoake, who held the head mastership for 
forty-three years, from 1687 to 17381, it began 
a vigorous career. Thomas James, Henry 
Ingles, and John Wooll were successors of 
note. Of the last named it is recorded that he 
“did not forget Solomon’s precept, and we read 
of one occasion when in the extraordinarily short 
space of fifteen minutes he flogged the whole of 
a form of thirty-eight boys, who had thought 
fit to put a stop to a lesson by the simple expe- 
dient of going away.” 

After this redoubtable flogger came the 
greatest of all masters, Thomas Arnold. 

“ What Arnold did for public schools was to alter and 


expand, to a degree which amounted to a revolution, 
the aims and objects which these institutions set before 


*Roosy. By H.C. Bradby, B.A. Illustrated. ‘* Hand- 
books to the Great Public Schools.”” New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

Cuarrernouse. By A. H. Tod, M.A.  [Illustrated. 
“Handbooks to the Great Public Schools.’”” New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 








themselves. Before his time the avowed object of the 
public schools was to impart learning; systems and 
discipline were subservient to this end, and though inci- 
dentally they had other effects, their main object was to 
render learning possible and effective; if this object was 
attained their work was done, and they were judged by 
their success or failure in this respect. Arnold took a 
much broader view of the objects of education; while 
deeply impressed with the importance of learning, he 
realized that it was only a part of education, and that | 
the great end and aim of education was the formation of 
character. This was the great object which was to domi- 
nate all others: to this end learning and everything else 
must be subservient. The ideal which he set before 
himself was to train boys to become not merely scholars 
but Christian gentlemen. . . . He accepted the two 
great features of English public schools, the liberty 
allowed to all, and the power exercised by the senior 
over the junior boys; but he bent all his energies to 
bring it about that the liberty should not be mere 
license, and that the power should be exercised for 
good and not for evil, as had been too often the case. 
. . - Arnold’s greatness and his success lay in the fact 
that he did inspire a very large proportion of boys 
placed in authority with something of his own spirit of 
duty, and that in the minds even of boys who did not 
come into personal contact with him he implanted a 
feeling of their responsibility as members of a great 
society. In this way he did succeed in showing what a 
public school, in spite of its imperfections, ‘ might,’ to 
use his own phrase, ‘and ought to be.’ He did succeed 
in rousing people to the fact that the aim of education 
was not merely to stimulate the intellectual faculties 
but the moral faculties as well, that the great object to 
be pursued was the formation of character. In this he 
was a pioneer, and his example soon had great results.” 


The most noted men of letters who have 
come from Rugby are Walter Savage Landor, 
A. H. Clough, and Matthew Arnold. Landor’s 
independent and fiery personality displayed 
itself at Rugby as in all his later life. When 
the head master knocked at his door, his only 
reply was, “* Get thee hence, Satan!” and “ it 
was for writing scurrillous verses in the head 
master’s album that that strange genius had 
finally to be removed.”  Landor’s name is 
linked with Rugby by the lines on “ The Swift 
joining the Avon,” just as Arnold’s is by his 
great poem on “ Rugby Chapel.” Thomas 
Hughes, who has been described as “ the incar- 
nation of the highest form of the British school- 
boy, the best type of the character of the school 
which moulded him,” has immortalized Rugby 
scenes in “ Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” 

The second chapter of this book gives a 
detailed description of the buildings and 
grounds. A large and well-equipped art mu- 
seum is an unusual feature in a boy’s school, 
but it seems very serviceable at Rugby. The 
third chapter gives a brief account of the work 
of the school, while the fourth is devoted to 
societies, games, etc. Several pages are given 
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to football, and we note that this game is “ com- 
pulsory for all below the Sixth who have not 
got a medical certificate of unfitness.” 

Charterhouse, though not so familiar a name 
as Rugby, is one of the great and venerable 
English public schools. It dates from 1609, 
and was founded by Thomas Sutton, a banker 
of London. The name Charterhouse is a cor- 
rupt form of “ Chartreuse,” it being situated 
on the site of “ L’Abbaye Chartreuse” at 
Smithfield ; and hence the name Charterhouse 
is properly spelled as one word, and members 
of the school are known as “ Carthusians.” 
By the Chantry Acts of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI., a large number of grammar 
schools where Latin had been taught were 
done away with. 

“ Now Latin was then the universal language of in- 
ternational commerce. Knowledge of Latin at that 
time was as necessary for foreign commerce as a 
knowledge of French and German is now. Sutton, a 
man of business in many lands, must have felt that his 
countrymen, who were losing their Latin, were at a 
disadvantage in commerce, — just as boys who neglect 
modern languages are at the present time. So in 


founding a grammar school Sutton was founding the 
equivalent of a modern technical school.” 


Charterhouse cannot count so distinguished 
a line of masters as Rugby. One of the early 


masters, Robert Brooke, “ was ejected for flog- 
ging boys who did not share his political 


views.”” Dr. Russell, who was head master in 
the early part of this century, abolished flog- 
ging, and substituted fines, to the indignation 
of the boys who regarded flogging “as very 
gentlemanly, but fines most ungentlemanly.” 
The rebellion against fines was so fierce that 
Dr. Russell re-adopted flogging, and one of the 
students of the times writes that on the day 
when fines were abolished, “when we all 
walked into school together, we found a per- 
fect forest of birch rods, and I should think 
that the whole school-time of two hours was 
expended in the use and application of them.” 
The rod is now rarely used at Charterhouse. 
In the realm of letters, Thackeray was the 
most distinguished son of Charterhouse, and 
he shows in his writings a devoted attachment 
to the school. 

In 1872 Charterhouse was removed from 
London to new buildings at Godalming. Chap- 
ter II. of the volume devoted to this school is 
an illustrated description of the “ New Char- 
terhouse.” Chapters III.—VIII. give accounts 
of the varied life there, work, plays, discipline, 
manners, prizes, expenses, etc. Charterhouse, 
like other public schools, has been greatly hu- 





manized in the last few decades; legalized 
fighting and the worse forms of bullying have 
been suppressed, and the power of the monitor 
over the fag has been restricted. It is also 
notable that now in this school, where, as in 
other schools, athleticism has been dominant, 
“ intellectual pursuits are regarded with toler- 
ance”; the scholarly boy is no longer subject 
to constant persecution. Another change at 
Charterhouse is one which does not meet with 
the unlimited approval of the author — namely, 
the mapping out of the boy’s leisure time by 
set games and entertainments, so that he no 
longer has time fully to himself to act upon his 
own initiative. 

“There does appear a distinct danger of public 
schools becoming more and more what they are some- 
times said to be, ‘the home of the commonplace.’ 
Hitherto their tradition has been to encourage manliness, 
self-reliance, independence, and a high sense of duty; 
the monitorial system taught all, first how to obey, and 
afterwards how to command, while the unrestricted 
life fostered originality and self-reliance. What will 
be the results of the present method, time must show.” 

These little handbooks are compends of in- 
formation, and are presumably meant more to 
be consulted than to be read. However, they 
are clearly written and well illustrated, and 
will be of considerable interest to the general 
reader, and of special interest to the educator, 
the tourist, the alumnus, and the patron. 


H. M. STan.ey. 








A TRANSITION PERIOD IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY.* 


The years which intervened between the 
second term of President Monroe and the tri- 
umph of “the people” in the election of their 
favorite Andrew Jackson were years marked by 
many changes in the political, social, industrial, 
and intellectual life of the United States. The 
departure from the scene, with the passing of 
Monroe, of the generation which had been influ- 
ential in the revolutionary movements, and the 
incoming of a new stock of voters, many of 
them born “ since the war,” were accompanied 
by a corresponding shifting of ideas which made 
the “ era of good feelings ” notable for the nu- 
merous revolutions effected in thought and life. 

The fifth volume of Mr. McMaster’s “ His- 
tory of the People of the United States” is 
largely given to an examination of these revo- 

*A History or THE Propie oF THE Unirep Srares, 
from the Revolution to the Civil War. By John Bach 


McMaster. In seven volumes. Volume V., 1821-1830. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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lutions. After some consideration of the pre- 
liminary questions that later became important 
in the settlement of the Texas and Oregon 
problems, an extended chapter deals with the 
Monroe Doctrine, tracing its history up to the 
time when it was formulated by the President 
whose name it bears, the occasion which called 
it forth being indicated at length. The history 
of the Holy Alliance is so related as to show 
how a “ meaningless pledge ” of 1815, framed 
in a moment of religious excitement, led the 
allied rulers into a position where they were 
forced to oppose all popular government, until 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818 they became organ- 
ized into a mutual association for the insurance 
of monarchy. This chapter is a fair type of 
the volume, which is largely taken up with 
essays descriptive of the development of ideas 
in the United States, essays on Socialistic and 
Labor Reforms, on the Negro Problem, the 
Industrial Revolution, Early Literature, Brit- 
ish Criticism of the United States, the Com- 
mon School in the First Half Century, and 
Political Ideas in the First Half Century. 
These essays lead up to the surprisingly rapid 
changes of the period under consideration, and 
in many instances the interplay of forces is 
admirably, if perhaps unconsciously, indicated. 
The account is very interesting of the agitation 
by laboring men for a shorter day, of the influ- 
ence upon labor and society of the invention 
and introduction of labor-saving machinery, of 
the preaching of doctrines of social betterment 
with the accompaniment of the formation of 
communities for the working out of theories. 
Men are taught the wisdom of cutting loose 
from old party ties, and the attractiveness of 
the anti-masonic party is in a measure under- 
stood as people look to see the new leader or 
the most likely new theory. 

The beginnings of the importance of urban 
life are noted in such striking paragraphs as this : 

* At New York, now the metropolis of the country, 
the growth of the city was astonishing to its own citi- 
zens. The population numbered one hundred and sixty- 
two thousand, an increase of forty thousand in five 
years. To keep pace with such an inpouring of strang- 
ers was hardly possible. More than three thousand 
buildings were under way in 1825, yet such was the 
press that not an unoccupied dwelling house existed in 
the entire city, and it was quite common to see families 
living in houses with unfinished floors, with windows 
destitute of sashes, and in which the carpenters had not 
hung a single door. Nor was this an accident. Year 
after year the same thing occurred, and on one first of 
May — the great ‘ moving day ’— three hundred home- 
less people gathered in the park with their household 


goods and were lodged in the jail till the houses they 
had rented were finished and made habitable.” 





The same activity was indicated in business 
circles as in domestic. 

“Five hundred new mercantile houses were said to 
have been established in the city in the early months of 
1825, a statement well borne out by the crowded con- 
dition of the mercantile newspapers. The ‘Gazette’ in 
seven days contained 1,115 new advertisements, and in 
one issue, a week later, printed 213, and stated that 23 
others were left out for want of space.” 

The lack of preparation of the people for the 
rapid changes can hardly be better indicated 
than by mention of a newspaper which would 
let twenty-three advertisements escape it be- 
cause of “ want of space.” As another indica- 
tion, it may be mentioned that of the three 
thousand dwellings reported as building in 
1825, it is related that, «* Most of these houses 
were built by speculators, and were erected so 
cheaply and hastily that several fell down while 
in course of construction; others were torn 
down by order of the authorities.” 

The attempts of the citizens to wrestle with 
the new problems of city life naturally were 
extremely faulty. The cleaning of the streets, 
the protection from fire and from evil doers, 
the lighting of streets and houses, caused the 
residents of the new cities just as much trouble 
as they do people of to-day, and, as presented 
by Mr. McMaster, stand in suggestive opposi- 
tion to the difficulties of rural life, where vast 
sums were spent in schemes for the improve- 
ment of transportation, and thousands of dollars 
were buried in connection with efforts to solve 
problems in which highway and canal and rail- 
road figured largely. The questions of the 
city and the country differed materially, but in 
each place the same characteristics marked the 
period, — the temptation to deal in futures, a 
wild rush for speculation, an abundance of 
cheap money, social distress, relief laws, then a 
gradual settling down on a firmer and steadier 
basis. 

The changes which were taking place in 
political ideas were as numerous and as marked 
as those in the field of social life. New and 
more liberal constitutions were adopted, grant- 
ing a wider suffrage and more generous privi- 
leges. Ideas advanced in theory as part of 
the revolutionary movement became realized in 
fact. A number of perplexing and puzzling 
problems presented themselves for solution,— 
the status of the free negro, the quieting of 
Indian titles (notably in Georgia), the ever 
important matter of slavery extension, the ac- 
tual working of tariff provisions. Put these 
with an occasional diplomatic question, — the 
Panama Congress, the settlement of the dis- 
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puted Maine boundary, the future of Oregon, 
the possibilities in the direction of Texas,— 
and one has the panorama passing before him, 
which Mr. McMaster has successfully de- 
scribed. 

The political history in the volume is com- 
paratively unimportant. The discussion of the 
problems mentioned everywhere dominates. 
But a word must be said of the account of the 
development of the “Jackson men,” and the 
attractiveness of the study of the machinery of 
popular elections which was being formed in 
opposition to the congressional caucus. Why 
it was that Jackson had such a hold upon the 
common people will certainly be clearer to 
anyone after reading Mr. McMaster’s story. 

In mechanical construction this volume, 
which is the smallest of the five in the series, 
reveals the haste in which it was printed, a 
haste which is apparent notwithstanding the 
length of time of the publishers’ preliminary 
announcements of “ready soon” and “in 
press,” promises for whose fulfilment eager 
students waited long. Careful proof-reading 
would have prevented such mistakes as ‘ Nile’s 
Register” (p. 7), “$3,720 dollars” (p. 24), 
“ Washinton” (p. 24), “the French . . . 
was about to invade and seize Cuba” (p. 58). 
A little care might have avoided anachronisms 
in maps, as in the one on page 121, where the 
United States in 1826 is shown with one of the 
lines marked *‘ confirmed by Mexico in 1828.” 
The same map indicates the line of 54° 40' as 
being quite a distance north of the line of 55°. 
Chicago and Milwaukee are given place, and 
some names of places important in early his- 
tory are misspelled. In a number of pages the 
plates are faulty, especially in the foot-notes. 

Francis WAYLAND SHEPARDSON. 








STUDIES OF THE HUMAN SPECIEsS.* 


For a long time no new books of serious 
character dealing with the Human Races were 
printed in English. After the battle over 
monogenistic and polygenistic ideas, giving rise 
to such books as Nott and Gliddon’s works and 
Knox’ “On Race,” the only serviceable work 
was Peschel’s “ Races of Men.” The long 
silence was broken by Brinton’s “ Races and 
Peoples,” which was quickly followed by 
Keane’s “ Ethnology.” Then Ratzel was given 
an English dress, and recently three highly 


* Tae Races or Man. By J. Deniker. London: Walter 
Seott. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 








important books have appeared, Keane’s “ Man, 
Past and Present,” Ripley’s “ Races of Europe,” 
and the book before us, Deniker’s “ Races of 
Man.” The author is Librarian at the Museum 
of Natural History in Paris, and has long 
been prominent in the anthropological work of 
France. 

The alternative title, “An Outline of An. 
thropology and Ethnology,” gives a fair idea of 
the scope of the work. The first seven chap. 
ters study the characters investigated by an- 
thropologists — the Somatic (Morphological, 
Physiological, and Pathological), the Ethnic 
(including Linguistic), and Sociological (Ma- 
terial Life, Psychic Life, Family Life, and 
Social Life) characters. Attention is then 
turned to Systematic Ethnology. In one chapter 
the matter of Classification of Races and Peo- 
ples is presented. The method of defining races 
by the synthesis of a few fundamental somato- 
logical characters, carefully examined and 
traced out through humanity, was first fully 
carried out by Topinard, who thus defined nine- 
teen original races. Deniker pursues the same 
method, but makes out and names twenty-nine 
races. These are succinctly described. In 
grouping these in a table, the author considers 
the hair as a fundamental character for sub- 
division purposes and recognizes six groups: 
(A) Woolly hair, broad nose (four types) ; 
(B) Curly hair or wavy (four types); (C) 
Wavy brown or black hair, dark eyes (seven 
types) ; (D) Fair, wavy or straight hair, light 
eyes (two types) ; (E) Strafght or wavy hair, 
dark, black eyes (four types); (F) Straight 
hair (eight types). These twenty-nine race- 
types, when grouped to show relationship, give 
rise to some seventeen new groups which are 
characterized and then rather unsatisfactorily 
arranged in a two-dimension tabulation. 

The author next examines the distribution of 
these races and groups, taking up five great 
world divisions in the following order: Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Oceania, America. He is every- 
where exact and rigid, laying down hard and 
fast lines. There is no doubt or uncertainty in 
his statements, no controversies or difficulties. 
Here we have such and such types, pure or 
unmixed ; there we find such and such a com- 
bination. The author is undoubtedly too arbi- 
trary, yet some degree of arbitrariness is inher- 
ent in the nature of such a treatise. It is best, 
perhaps, to admit his assumptions ; but we ought 
always to remember that all types have not yet 
been finally marked out, and that many conclu- 
sions here presented will surely be modified. 
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It is fair to say, however, that the author has 
read widely and has carefully weighed his 
reading. 

Interest naturally centres in Deniker’s treat- 
ment of the populations of Europe, a subject 
which has engaged his attention for years, and 
upon which he is high authority. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Ripley, whose book we 
recently noticed in these columns, claimed but 
three European types— Mediterranean, Alpine, 
Teutonic. It was a view ideally simple and 
attractive. Deniker recognizes six principal 
and four secondary races. Two of his six 
principal races are fair-haired, four are dark- 
haired. The six principal races are the 
Northern, Eastern, [bero-insular, Western or 
Cevenole, Littoral or Atlanto-Mediterranean, 
Adriatic or Dinaric. Each of these is described 
and the influence of each in the present popu- 
lations examined. On the whole, without 
claiming for it inerrancy, Deniker’s classifica- 
tion better suits us than Ripley’s. In his dis- 
cussion of each world district, the author first 
presents an outline of the prehistoric evidence 
regarding past populations, and then discusses 
those of the present. 

We always read, with great satisfaction, the 
discussions, in these general treatises, of those 
areas with which we are least familiar. It is 
only when we read those dealing with ground 
most familiar to us that we become doubtful 
and hesitant. Where in the large list of Eu- 
ropean writers have we a discussion of American 
ethnologic problems that is half-way satisfac- 
tory? Peschel fell far short. Ratzel, Schmidt, 
Keane, Nadaillac, always just fail to grasp re- 
lations and bearings. Deniker does little better. 
The realization of this failure in the field we 
best know always leaves a haunting dread lest 
other fields may be as bad. Let us hope not. 

A word of criticism must be made either of 
the translator or proof-reader of this book. 
The statement that there are but two thousand 
Livonians is almost as startling as that the 
English lung capacity is 3.7 cubic metres. One 
of the best features of the book is its series of 
tables of measurements ; but unless their proof- 
reading has been done with great care their 
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SuBEscriPtions are beiog collected throughout Poland 
for the presentation of a jubilee gift to Mr. Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. The presentation is to be made in Novem- 
ber next, and it is sanguinely expected that sufficient 
money will be subscribed to purchase a country estate 
for the famous novelist. 





RECENT BOOKS ON EDUCATION.* 


Perhaps the most significant of the recent an- 
nouncements of educational publications is that of 
the “Teacher's Professional Library,” edited by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and published by the 
Macmillan Company. The published list contains 
books on the various studies of the secondary schools, 
to be written by favorably known teachers. That the 
editor and publishers should venture on so extensive 
an enterprise speaks well for the educational intelli- 
gence and interest of the country, at least as these 
gentlemen view matters. They evidently expect - 
teachers and echolars to respond liberally to their 
enterprise, and it is to be hoped that they will do so. 
It fell to the lot of Dr. D. E. Smith, of the Brockport, 
N. Y., Normal School, to open the series, which he 
has dove in a commendable way in his “ Teaching of 
Elementary Mathematics.” If the opinion which is 
held in some quarters to the effect that of late the 
teaching of mathematics has suffered in the atten- 
tion that it has received in comparison with some 
other subjects, this volume will do something to re- 
dress the balance. Again, one of the serious educa- 
tional questions of the time is, What parts of math- 
ematics shall be taught in the elementary schools? 
One of the merits of the book is that it will help to 
find a practical answer to this question. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Smith’s criticisms on the current arith- 
metic and suggestions of reform are thoroughly 
sensible and judicious. The author considers his 
three main subjects, arithmetic, algebra, and geom- 
etry, under the four aspects: nature of the study, 
educational value, history, and method, handling 
them in a manner that the great majority of teach- 


*Tue Tracuinc or Exrementary Maruematics. By 
David Eugene Smith, Principal of the State Normal School at 
Brockport, N. Y. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Pousuic EpvcatTionaAL Work in Battimore. By H. B. 
Adams. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 

Tue Scnoot anp Society. By John Dewey, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the University of Chicago. Supplemented by a 
statement of the University Elementary School. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

Tue Eraicat Sunpay Scuoort: A Scheme for the Moral 
Instruction of the Young. By Walter L. Sheldon, New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

EpvucatTionat Aims AND Meruops: Lectures and Ad- 
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John Sweet. Chicago: The American Book Co. 
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ers for whom the book is intended cannot fail to 
find illuminating and helpful. Our severest criti- 
cism of the book is that the author has not always 
distributed his matter in as clear and logical a way 
as he might have done. The mechanical make-up 
and appearance of the volume are excellent. 
Professor H. B. Adams gives in “ Public Educa- 
tional Work in Baltimore” an interesting account 
of such work done since 1876 by or under the aus- 
pices of the Johns Hopkins University. It is a 
good contribution to the literature of University 
Extension, although the work that is treated has 
not always, or generally, borne that name. A be- 
ginning was made before University Extension had 
been introduced into the country; moreover, the 
claim is made that the first conscious attempt to 
introduce English university methods into this coun- 
try were made in 1887 by individuals connected with 
Johns Hopkins. The monograph closes with an inter- 
esting but rather strained attempt to find educational 
meaning in Washington’s relations to Baltimore. 
When the first reports of the University Ele- 
mentary School of Chicago reached the outside 
world, they were not taken seriously save by isolated 
persons here and there. It was not anticipated by 
teachers and educators generally that the school 
would last long, or that it would teach any important 
lessons, save one very old lesson that has been so 
many times repeated that an additional repetition 
can hardly make it more impressive. But to the 
surprise of persons holding this view, the school has 
lived on until it is now in its fourth year, and has 
more eyes fixed upon it to-day, undoubtedly, than 
any other elementary school in the country. This 
fact must be admitted, but just what may be its 
significance is a question that would call out a 
diversity of answers. In our view its meaning will 
be found in large part, but not wholly, in current 
dissatisfaction with our conventional common school 
education, and desire to find something better. 
Although considerable has been written about this 
school, we have not had hitherto an authorized 
statement of its aims and methods. This lack is 
now supplied by Professor Dewey, the author of the 
school, in his book entitled “The School and So- 
ciety.” This volume consists of three lectures “ sup- 
plemented by a statement of the University school,” 
the whole comprehending but one hundred and 
twenty-five pages. But small es it is, it is not 
impossible that the book will come to hold some 
such prominence among the pedagogical books of 
the time as the school itself is now holding among 
the schools of the country. The central ideas of 
the three lectures are that the school has entirely 
failed to keep pace with social progress, and must 
be readjusted to society ; that, owing in great part 
to this failure, the school has fallen out of relation 
to the life of the child and must in some way be 
brought back into such relation, and that, as a re- 
sult of these two facts, there is now great waste in 
education going’ on. Furthermore, the readjust- 
ment of the school to society and to child-life can- 





not be effected on the lines of reconstructed scholas- 
ticism or a new course of study, but must be 
accomplished on the lines of manual training, cook- 
ing, sewing, drawing, modelling, and the other “ fads 
and frills” which call down the wrath of educational 
conservatives. While no one can tell what the future 
of the University Elementary School may be, it does 
not require much foresight to see that it can never 
become the type of the public elementary school : its 
cost and the delicacy of the organization make this 
impossible. But it would be a great mistake to 
identify the fortunes of the book and the fortunes of 
the school. The book has virtue, no matter what 
the future of the school may be. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that teachers will be more interested in 
making some practical application of this virtue to the 
schools of the country than in watching the develop- 
ment of the little institution in Chicago that was the 
occasion of this virtue obtaining literary expression. 

It was perfectly natural that the promoters of 
the Ethical Culture movement should impress the 
Sunday school into their service, and that they 
should begin to produce a Sunday School literature. 
Still, so far as we are aware, Mr. Sheldon’s “ An 
Ethical Sunday School” is the first essay in that 
direction. The book has, however, other sources of 
interest. The distinction between the new type of 
school and the old one is thus expressed : 

“ We desire that all that sanctity which in the con- 
ventional Sunday school has been connected with the 
word ‘God’ should surround the thought of the Moral 
Law. It is the Moral Law which should sanctify the 
thought of God, rather than the thought of God which 
should sanctify the Moral Law.” 

We are told further that the aim is — 

“To associate the sentiments belonging to the Eternal, 
the Infinite, the Absolute, with the distinction between 
right and wrong, with the thought of the Moral Law, 
but not to use these words so that they shall become 
hackneyed before the child-mind has begun to have any 
conception at all as to what these words stand for.” 
We do not propose to discuss the new ideal, or even 
to give an account of the modus by which it is pro- 
posed to realize it. On the latter point, the author 
tells us that his book is a description of the system 
of Sunday School work that has been developed in 
an Ethical Sunday School in St. Louis. He has 
evidently devoted much time and thought to the 
subject, and his work may, in our opinion, be read 
with advantage by the managers and teachers of 
conventional Sunday Schools. They may get from 
it some useful ideas of method and of systematic 
instruction, if nothing more. For ourselves, we 
think there is a valuable suggestion in the statement: 

“We undertake to develop certain tendencies of 
thought and feeling in the young, or to develop a cer- 
tain attitude of mind on the problems of life, rather than 
to give the young a specific knowledge or to impart 
definite beliefs or facts of scriptural history.” 

“ Educational Aims and Methods,” by the veteran 
English educator, Sir Joshua Fitch, will natarally 
attract the attention of the better class of American 
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teachers, to whom he is so favorably known. These 
teachers will desire no other recommendation of the 
book than that it is, in a sense, supplementary to 
the author’s well-known “ Lectures on Teaching,” 
which has been republished by more than one 
American house. The volume is composed of lec- 
tures and addresses that have been given at various 
times within the last few years before different 
audiences in England and America. These dis- 
courses treat of miscellaneous subjects, so that the 
book has no distinct centre of unity. The subjects 
dealt with lie in “ the borderland ” which “ separates 
the corporate life of the school from the larger life 
of the family and the community,” as Sir Joshua 
puts it, and are all interesting and important. The 
book contains fifteen lectures and addresses. 

That veteran educator of the Pacific Coast, Mr. 
John Sweet, has made a useful contribution to the 
literature of the profession that he has honored, in 
“ American Public Schools.” The peculiar feature 
of the book is that it is made up in something like 
equal measure of history and pedagogics ; a combi- 
nation for which, in the case of the great majority 
of teachers, much can be said. To this class of 
persons the volume may be strongly recommended. 

Professor MacCunn’s “ The Making of Charac- 
ter” is a valuable addition to the literature of moral 
training. The book covers a wide field of topics, 
and covers it well and wisely. Incaleulably more 
valuable than intellectual training, moral training, 
in its nature, processes, and methods, if not in its 
results, is yet much less understood. There is, 
indeed, an extensive literature of moral counsel and 
exhortation, some of it of great value; but there is 
a great lack of a body of definite and practical teach- 
ing, or a moral pedagogy, that teachers can use. 
This book is not just the book that is most needed, 
but it will do something to supply that need. It 
abounds in quotable passages. 

“ Reading: How to Teach It,” by Sarah Louise 
Arnold, Supervisor of Schools of Boston, Mass., is 
one of the most attractive and sensible books that 
has appeared on the subject in many aday. In 
choice of matter and in method of presentation it is 
thoroughly practical and exceedingly suggestive, its 
key-note being a setting forth of the best methods of 
teaching a pupil how to read and what to read, and 
of creating within him a permanent love for choicest 
reading. Every page shows the masterful author 
and the experienced supervisor. It is a fine contri- 
bution to this important branch of learning, and 
should be welcomed by every teacher of reading. 
We predict for it a large sale. 

“ Advanced Elementary Science” is the latest 
volume in the “International Education Series.” 
It is by Professor Edward Howe, author of “ Sys- 
tematic Science Teaching,” and is intended to pro- 
vide symmetrical outlines for grammar grades 
similar to those therein provided for primary grades. 
The book treats of the elements of botany, zodlogy, 
geology, mineralogy, and astronomy, and offers rich 
suggestions and illustrations of the best methods of 





presentation to pupils. The aim of the work, like 
that of its fore-runner, is the cultivation of accurate 
habits of observation, the acquirement of common 
facts, and the establishment of proper apperception 
bases for future scientific instruction. It will be ex- 
ceedingly helpful to the great mass of teachers in this 
field of work, and should receive a warm welcome. 

“ The Logical Bases of Education,” by J: Welton, 
Professor of Education in the Yorkshire College, 
Victoria University, is well written, thoughtful, and 
scholarly, and aims to point out a system of instruc- 
tion whereby logical habits cf thinking and study 
can best be developed. It is, however, too far be- 
yond the grasp of the ordinary teacher to attract 
serious attention, or to be of much value as an edu- 
cational contribution. It could wisely be denomi- 
nated a Logic, and placed in that particular field. 

Mr. Seeley’s “A History of Education” is de- 
signed especially for teachers preparing for exam- 
ination. The book is not based on theory, has no 
logical beginning or ending, makes no claim to 
thoroughness, but aims to furnish plain, accurate 
material of sufficient comprehensiveness to meet the 
demands of all reasonable examining boards. 

Professor F. E. Bolton’s “ Secondary School Sys- 
tem of Germany” is a very interesting volume. 
The book is the outcome of « year’s residence de- 
voted to an examination of the school system and 
to a study of the underlying principles involved. 
It treats in a very clear and concise manner of the 
general organization and management of the schools, 
the status of the teacher, the course of study, the 
higher education of women, and of many other 
topics of special interest and value to American 
students. The author is especially happy in depict- 
ing those very features of the system which the 
average educator is most anxious to know about. 
The author is also unique in that he does not fall 
down and worship at the German educational shrine 
as so many are wont to do, but is as quick to por- 
tray their defects as their excellences. The book is 
a valuable contribution to the literature on this sub- 
ject, and should be extensively read. 

“The Nervous System of the Child,” by Francis 
Warner, M.D., author of “The Study of School 
Children and their Training,” is clear, comprehen- 
sive, and scientific, and is the result of long stady 
and practice as teacher and physician. It treats of 
the following topics : the brain and body in infancy 
and early childhood ; the child at school; observa- 
tion, description, and classification of children in 
school ; evolution of the child and his brain power ; 
physical care of the child, hygiene and feeding ; the 
training and teaching of young children ; advancing 
school method and teaching; the nerve centres in 
infancy school life and adolescence, their health and 
training ; and mental hygiene and voluntary mental 
power. In view of the wide-spread interest in every- 
thing that pertains to the welfare of the child, these 
topics ought to prove of unusual interest to teachers 
and to the public generally. B. A. HinsDALE. 

A. 8. Wurrnez. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


It is more than half a generation 
since a few scientific men, to whom 
the situation had become an increas- 
ingly grave one, formed in Washington “The 
American Forestry Association,” which has long 
labored under all the disadvantages pertaining to 
any movement the need of which is unrecognized 
by the people at large. When an American fron- 
tiersman sees a tree —at any rate, on land over 
which he has any control — he cuts it down. That 
is part of the instinct of clearing the ground for 
work. But the American lumberman has cleared 
it simply for profit, with no knowledge that thus he 
was creating inevitably not only arid lands, but dis- 
ease and other unpleasant conditions. Our forests 
have vanished not only before the axe and the gen- 
eral march of what we call civilization, but by the 
fires of yearly recurrence. Even now, as these 
words are written, the most glorious trees eye of 
man in this country has ever rested upon — the 
redwoods of California— are at the mercy of a 
lumber corporation, and the women of California 
are cogitating what to do about it. In short, while 
the meaning of a tree is becoming a trifle clearer 
to the general mind, we need all the education that 
can be given, in school and oat, to fix the fact that 
man cannot make a tree, and that its destruction 
save for essential purposes is a crime. In good 
time, then, comes an admirable manual for just 
such ends, — “ North American Forests and For- 
estry,” by an expert, Mr. Ernest Bruncken of the 
Wisconsin Forestry Commission ; his German name 
not only implying but insuring the patient, careful, 
indefatigable work that is evident in every page of 
the volume. The twelve chapters, with their full 
table of contents and index, mean a book that 
should be on the shelves of every lover of trees, 
and no less on those of every householder in city or 
country, since to act as it directs is now a recog- 
nized duty of the citizen. Waste is an American 
vice,— waste of food, of material in a thousand 
ways, of life itself, in our hurry and rush. There 
is no need of surprise, but there is surely need for 
shame, as we read the story of our own wholesale 
destruction of what we have the right to use as a 
gift of nature, but never the right to waste or reck- 
lessly destroy. The book pleads for general educa- 
tion in this study, not alone for the personal knowl- 
edge and its pleasure, but as a national necessity, 
and it makes all the reasons plain. Mr. Bruncken’s 
work is clear, definite, practical, above all in its 
definition of what Forestry really is, and the clear- 
est of statements as to what deforestation means in 
the life of the people. The final chapter, “ Forestry 
as a Profession,” opens up a new place in life for 
many a nature lover, and is as thoroughly common- 
sense as are other suggestions. The book is not a 
technical manual, save as some technicalities are a 
necessary part of the presentation. It is a very 
live, very earnest statement of needs, as well as a 
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story of Forestry at home and abroad; and every 
school that keeps Arbor Day should have it on the 
school library shelves, as motive and reason for the 
custom that Arbor Day is at last making a national 
matter. The book is published by the Messrs. 
Putnam. 


“The Story of Philadelphia” (Amer- 
of the story of iean Book Co.), by Miss Lillian Ione 
Philadelphia. = ‘Rhoades, is intended for use as a 
text-book in the public schools of that city, as an aid 
to “the training of pupils to intelligent and virtu- 
ous citizenship.” The work is a good one for the 
purpose, so far as it goes, but it seems to us to go 
searcely half way. It has apparently been prepared 
on the theory that the training aimed at is to be 
got by the pupil through the contemplation of the 
virtues and achievements of a historic past, without 
study of the municipal needs, conditions, and short- 
comings of the immediate past and the present. 
An ideal text-book of the kind for the young Phila- 
delphian would, we should think, display also the 
reverse side, so to speak, of the medal, and thus 
serve to foster not only a due sense of pride in the 
glories of the remoter past, but a knowledge of 
present-day abuses and deficiencies, and a deter- 
mination to remedy them. A keen realization of 
the mortifying fact that the city of Penn and 
Franklin, the Mecca of pilgrims to the shrine of 
American independence, had sunk, through the 
supineness of her citizens, into a notorious citadel 
of ‘‘ bossism ” and municipal corruption, might well 
prove even more useful in the arena of political 
action to the young Philadelphian than a thorough 
familiarity with the historical springs of civic self- 
complacency interestingly set forth by Miss Rhoades 
in the present volume. Indeed, to go farther, we 
are inclined to think that American youth in gen- 
eral has lost not a little in point of political judg- 
ment and efficiency through the vainglorious or un- 
critical historical text-book, which, in drawing up 
our national account, has unduly ignored the debit 
side of the ledger. Miss Rhoades’s little book, how- 
ever, is, we repeat, good so far as it goes, and re- 
capitulates pleasantly, in a series of brief special 
chapters, a story the chief features of which should 
be familiar to every young American. Mr. Edward 
Brooks, Superintendent of the Philadelphia public 
schools, supplies a brief introduction, and there is 
a liberal sprinkling of illustrations. 


Dr. John Bascom has drawn, in his 
jatest volume “Growth of Nation- 
ality in the United States” ( Put- 
nam), from a course of lectures on the Federal 
Constitution, some chapters illustrating the country’s 
development under that Constitution out of scattered 
colonies into a compact whole. Traces of prepara- 
tion for the class-room appear everywhere, with 
occasional infelicities of style; yet the reader can 
easily overlook these, along with a general heavi- 
ness in the treatment, if he is assisted to understand 
such political phenomena as the willingness of John 
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Jay, a century ago, to give up the unique office of 
Chief Justice of the United States in order to be 
Governor of New York. The tendency to nation- 
ality, in this “ social study,” is accepted as inher- 
ent, only interrupted by obstacles which it in time 
overcame: diversity in origin of the different colo- 
nies; distance in miles, in cost and time of com- 
munication, with consequent scanty intercourse and 
diverging interests; cessation of the need, with the 
conclusion of peace, of union for defense; rivalry 
of States with one another, of States with the gen- 
eral government, and between departments of gov- 
ernment; and the social fusion of class and class. 
These obstacles give titles to successive chapters in 
which progress toward anion is noted, the steps 
being marked mainly by decisions of the national 
Supreme Court in its slow but effective work of 
establishing a closer Federal Union. It is under 
the last head, “Strife between Classes,” that the 
author will be most likely to meet with criticism ; 
his pronounced views on the relation of the State to 
corporations, on railroads and the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, on “ government by injunction,” 
and the income tax, being not only opposed to those 
of many respected fellow-citizens, but chargeable 
also with having no close necessary logical relation 
with the development of his subject. On these 
points, however, he is fair and sincere: while the 
motif of this chapter, “The prosperity of a people 
ean no longer be defined in terms of wealth merely, 
or civilization that attaches to classes; it must be 
defined in terms which express the common social 
welfare, and run through the body of the nation,” 
stands quite above criticism. The slavery contro- 
versy fills its due space in the history, its decision 
resting on immutable decree: ‘The impossibility 
of successfully compromising a moral question lies 
in the fact that Ethical Law is a vital issue, inter- 
lacing all social facts,” etc. Not only is this the 
best of lessons for the instruction of a class of 
undergraduates, but it is one which many of the 
nation’s legislators might, now no less than fifty 
years ago, be the better for taking to heart. A 
good analytical table of contents and a useful list of 
fifty-six “cases cited” from the Supreme Court 
reports are provided. 


“The Memoirs of the Baroness Cecile 
de Courtot, Lady in Waiting to the 
Princess de Lamballe, Compiled from 
the Letters of the Baroness to Frau von Alvensleben, 
and the Diary of the latter by her great grandson, 
Moritz von Kaisenberg,” is the reading of the title 
page of an outwardly attractive book recently trans- 
lated from the German and issued by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. In the preface the editor relates 
how he found one day, at the bottom of an an- 
cient oak chest belonging to the heirlooms of his 
family, a packet of letters tied with the usual blue 
ribbon, and a red velvet album containing a diary 
which proved to be a veritable treasure trove, and 
whose translation from the original French, together 


Readable, 
¥ apocryphal, 
memoirs. 





with editorial matter, furnish the contents of the 
present volume. Briefly told, the contents are as 
follows: The editor gives the Vorgeschichte of the 
von Alvenslebens, an exemplary noble Prussian pair, 
who receive the Emigrée Baroness de Courtot into 
their family; the Baroness on several succeeding 
days relates her story up-to-date, which her hostess 
immediately writes down in the words of the nar- 
rator in the red album ; the Baroness resides eight 
years with the von Alvenslebens, the record of which 
is furnished by the album; she returns to France, 
whence she writes seventeen long letters to her 
benefactors, which are translated in full. The en- 
tire book gives the impression of unreality. The 
marvellous rescue of the heroine from the guillotine 
by her lover; her recognition of Napoleon at their 
first interview as the pale-faced cadet who had once 
rescued her from a mad bull when she was walking 
under the shade of a red parasol in the fields near 
Brienne, and whom she had afterwards crowned with 
a wreath of laurel leaves at the distribution of prizes 
at its Military College ; the return of the supposedly 
dead lover as a famous soldier,— all this and much 
more of the same kind bears the appearance of ro- 
mance. There is also a striking similarity of style 
in the parts supplied by the editor, the diary, and 
the letters. if the letters and diary are not genuine, 
the intimate knowledge of millinery and housekeep- 
ing displayed would preclude masculine authorship, 
nor would an author of the male sex people his 
pages with so many sweet friends, dear princesses, 
and dear old uncles and pastors. But however this 
may be, the book is a good one to add to the list 
of light summer reading. 


In its original form, when first pub- 


A half-century 
of naval 


lished . tain S. 
a ished ten years ago, Cap S 


Eardley-Wilmot’s “Our Fleet To- 
day” was a review in outline of the changes that 
had taken place in the principal fleets of the world 
during the preceding half-century,— mainly, of | 
course, in the navy of Great Britain. Naval archi- 

tecture develops apace, and maritime nations have 
during the past decade been adding with feverish 
haste to their strength. A new and powerful navy 
has arisen in the East, and America has recently 
startled the world with an unexpected proof of the 
strength and efficiency of her rehabilitated fleet. 
The Chino-Japanese W ar and the Hispano-American 
War have furnished many subsidiary lessons in 
equipment, structural details, and organization. 
Captain Eardley-Wilmot has therefore seen fit to 
revise and to a considerable extent recast his book, 
with a view of bringing it up to date, and it is now 
re-issued in attractive form with some important 
alterations and additions (Scribners’ importation). 
In order to keep the volume within the space limits 
originally assigned to it, the chapters on foreign 
navies are omitted from the new edition, which is 
generally restricted to a history of the development 
of the British fleet from 1840 to the present day, a 
period which includes the radical changes from sail 
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to steam, wood to iron, and smooth-bore guns to 
rifled ordnance, “quick firers,” and torpedoes. Brief 
accounts of the wars between China and Japan, and 
the United States and Spain, are added. The book 
is compact, well written, and acceptably illustrated, 
and will be found to meet the wants of those in need 
of accurate general information on the subject. The 
author is an officer in the Royal Navy. 


Professor Smyth’s “Greek Melic 
wihe Gree, Poets” (Macmillan) is marked by 

the sure and abundant scholarship 
which we expect from its author. The notes are 
catholic in their range. Questions of text criticism, 
the dialects, metrical theory, and the obscure his- 
tory of Greek lyric forms, are treated with copious 
erudition, while literary criticism and illustration 
are not neglected. Professor Smyth would have 
made a more useful book for American teachers if 
he had insisted less rigidly on the scientific distinc- 
tion between melic poetry and lyric poetry in gen- 
eral. We need for the class-room a convenient 
annotated edition of the Teubner Anthologia Lyrica 
including both Iambie and Elegiac poets. Pro- 
fessor Smyth could easily have found room for this 
additional text within his 564 pages by referring 
the student to the histories of Greek literature for 
much of the historical material given in his intro- 
ductions. The proof-reading and printing have 
been done with care. “ Ruffian Boreas” is surely 
Shakespeare, not Chaucer. And Rossetti’s “ Combi- 
nation from Sappho” should read “ Forgot it not, 
Nay! but got it not, for none could get it till now,” 
not “for they could not get it till now.” 


In his “ Twenty Years in Europe” 

gemutr (Rand, McNally & Co.) Mr. S. H.M. 
yers gives us the cream of his recol- 

lections as a consular officer in Switzerland and 
Italy from August, 1869, to September, 1891. 
Mr. Byers’s book is lively and entertaining, and 


. contains many anecdotes of and letters from notable 


people, that are worth preserving. Among the 
letters are fifty from General Sherman, whose name 
crops up frequently in the narrative. Mr. Byers 
saw something of General Grant during the latter’s 
tour of Europe. Mr. Byers made many agreeable 
and noteworthy acquaintances while abroad, and 
gratified to the full a keen appetite for sight-seeing. 
His experiences are pleasantly reflected in his book, 
which is based on a diary kept during the period 
treated. There are a number of illustrations from 
photographs. —____ 
Gantt: Mr. J. E. Conner’s “Uncle Sam 
pom ret so Abroad” (Rand, McNally & Co.), 
furnishes in concise form and pop- 
ular style an elementary yet a fairly critical and 
comprehensive account of our consular and diplo- 
matic service. The text is cast in the form of five 
lectures (supposed to be delivered by “ Professor 
Loyal of the University of ”) on the several 
topics: The State Department; Consular Service 





— Officers; Consular Service — Duties; Diplo. 
matic Service; Uncle Sam and Expansion. The 
Appendix contains a tebulated S»uopsis of Com- 
mercial Treaties, and lists of places and their pres- 
ent incumbents in the two services. A slightly 
humorous flavor pervades the text, which is further 

pularized by a sprinkling of comic drawings 
by Mr. Clyde J. Newman; but serious instrue- 
tion is the essential purpose of the book. Mr. 
Conner’s views as to the needs and standards 
of our foreign civil service are souad, and clearly 
and persuasively put. 


oon An interesting description of Nica- 
canal and onmiry. GUS, its people, government, pro- 

ducts, industries, flora and fauna, 
ete., together with a brief history of the projected 
interoceanic waterway which promises in time to 
turn a main stream of the world’s traffic through 
this now comparatively virgin country, is to be 
found in Mr. W. E. Simmons’s “The Nicaragua 
Canal” (Harper). The book is mainly the fruit of 
personal observation, and is entertainingly written. 
Readers sharing the pretty common, but as we now 
learn mistaken, belief in the insalubrity of Nica- 
ragua, will be surprised to find Mr. Simmons apos- 
trophizing the country as a “land of sunny skies 
and sparkling lakes; . . . of healthful and delight- 
ful climate.” Fevers,” he adds, ‘‘ which in the 
United States are supposed to be the curse of the 
country, are extremely rare, and it would be hard 
to find another land in which so ‘ittle disease of 
any kind prevails.” 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


“ A History of Sanskrit Literature ” (Appleton), by 
Dr. Arthur A. MacDonell, has been added to the series 
of “ Literatures of the World.” It is the first history 
of the subject that has been written in English, a fact 
which gives it a value quite apart from that which re- 
sults from its great intrinsic merit. Heretofore, the 
English reader has had to remain content with Weber’s 
volume, nearly half a century old, and with Professor 
Max Miiller’s history of the Vedic period. Since the 
writer is a competent scholar in his chosen subject, and 
has made use of the results of the latest scholarship, 
his volume makes a peculiarly acceptable addition to the 
useful series for which it has been written. 

English readers have taken much interest in Russian 
literature of late years, and much has been written 
upon the subject ina fragmentary way. But we have 
had no good modern manual of the subject and are thus 
prepared to welcome, in spite of certain shortcomings 
and defects in perspective, the “ History of Russian 
Literature” (Appleton), which has recently been pub- 
lished by Mr. K. Waliszewski. The writer is rather 
French than Russian in his standpoint, which makes his 
book lose something in sympathetic insight, although it 
probably gains in interest of presentation. It appears 
as a volume in the series ‘entitled “ Literatures of the 
World.” 
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NOTES, 


« Milton’s Minor Poems,” edited by Mr. E. S. Parsons, 
is a recent English text published by Messrs. B. H. 
Sanborn & Co. 

«Lawton: An Ode,” by Mr. Clinton Scollard, was 
read last June before the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard, 
and is now printed in a neat pamphlet. 

“To an English Sparrow” is the title of a copy of 
verses, written by Mr. William S. Lord, Evanston, and 
published by him as an artistic booklet. 

Messrs. J. F. Taylor & Co. have in preparation a 
popular edition of the works of Charles Kingsley, from 
the same plates used in their subscription edition of 
this author. 

Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Co. announce a unique 
yolume claiming Abraham Lincoln as its author. It is 
ascrap-book Lincoln made up for use in the campaign 
of 1858, containing, as he said, everything he had ever 
uttered on the subject of negro equality. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have just sent us three 
modern language texts: —Seribe’s “ Le Verre d’Eau,” 
edited by Dr. C. A. Eggert; Bendix’s “ Nein,” edited 
by Mr. A. Werner-Spanhoofd; and Elz’s « Er Ist Nicht 
Eifersiichtig,” edited by Dr. Benjamin W. Wells. 

North’s Plutarch’s “ Alexander the Great,” and 
Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies,” both with introductions 
and other editorial matter furnished by Mr. H. E. 
Scudder, have just been published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. in the “ Riverside ” series of school texts. 

« A List of Books in the Reading Room ” of the John 
Crerar Library, just published by the Directors of that 
institution, makes a dignified pamphlet of two hundred 
and fifty pages, and comprises about three thousand 
volumes, which “may be used by the public without 
any formality.” 

The Library of Congress is now issuing a series of 
bulletins of much bibliographical value. Among the 
latest issues are lists relating to Trusts and to the Gov- 
ernment of Dependencies. From the Copyright Office 
we have an extremely useful compilation of Copyright 
Enactments from 1783 to 1900. 

“Numa Roumestan,” translated by Mr. Charles 
DeKay, and “ The Little Parish Church,” translated by 
Mr. George Burnham Ives, have just been sent us by 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. They are uniform with 
the other volumes of Daudet issued by these publish- 
ers, and have attractive frontispieces. 


Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons have in press for early 
publication “ Pitman’s Twentieth Century Dictation 
Book and Legal Forms,” being an American commer- 
cial dictation book for schools, without reference to the 
system of shorthand taught. The firm will also issue, 
about September 15, “ Robinson Crusoe,” in Isaac Pit- 
man’s phonography. 

A “Logical Chart for Teaching and Learning the 
French Conjugation,” by Mr. Stanislas LeRoy, is a re- 
cent pamphlet publication of Mr. W. R. Jenkins. The 
same publisher sends us two Spanish texts: —* Fortuna 
y Otros Cuentos,” by Sefior R. Diez de la Cortina; and 
“ Temprana y con Sol y Tres Otros Cueritos,” by Sefiora 
Bazan, the Jatter edited by Seiior de Ja Cortina. 

“ The Private Memoirs of Madame Roland,” edited 
by Mr. Edward Gilpin Johnson, will shortly be issued by 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. The work is based upon 
a translation made from Bose’s original edition of the 





memoirs, published at London within two years after 
Madame Roland’s death. It will be the first English 
translation since the above very scarce English edi- 
tion. The volume will contain a number of full-page 
illustrations. 

The University of Illinois has fallen into line with 
many of its fellow institutions by inaugurating a series 
of “ University Studies,” which will appear at irregular 
intervals. The first number of the series is by Dr. 
D. K. Dodge, and has for its subject “ Abraham 
Lincoln: The Evolution of His Literary Style” —an 
interesting subject, certainly, and treated with discern- 
ment. 

The science text-books of the late Joel Dorman 
Steele, with their fourteen weeks to cach subject, have 
long been the synonym for everything that is pedagog- 
ically and scientifically mischievous, and we doubt the 
desirability of prolonging their life in any shape. But 
it must be admitted that Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, in 
rewriting the old Steele “ Astronomy,” has produced a 
book that is both scientific and interesting. This means, 
of course, that she has produced what is practically a 
new work; and we would have been better pleased had 
she discarded the Steele idea altogether, for that is 
more likely to hurt than to help her book. The volume 
is published by the American Book Co. 

Dr. John Clark Ridpath, the well-known American 
historian, died in New York City July 31, at the age of 
fifty-nine. His first book was an “ Academic History 
of the United States ” (1874-5), from which he abridged 
his “ Grammar School History,” long a standard text- 
book. From 1869 to 1885 he was a professor in De 
Pauw University. His biographical work included the 
« Life and Work of Garfield,” the “ Life and Work of 
James G. Blaine,” and the “Life and Times of Glad- 
stone.” In 1894 appeared his most comprehensive 
work, entitled “Great Races of Mankind,” in four vol- 
umes. He was engaged for ten years in preparing the 
material, and another four years in writing this work. 
He was for a time editor of “The Arena” of Boston. 
His monographs are numerous. 


Ready: The Study of Ivanhoe. 


By H. A. Davidson. 


Arranged for high-school students. References, Topics for 
Critical Study, Composition work on the text. 








Ten copies or more, each . . . 
Publisher, H. A. DAVIDSON, No. 1 Sprague Place, Atzany, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A School History of England. By J. N. Lanwen, author of * His- 
tory for Ready Reference.” Crown 8vo, half leather, $1.25 net. 
English: Composition and Literature. A Development of Course 
petrey | adopted by Committee on College Entrance Requirements 
of the National Education Association. By W. F. Wanetze. Crown 
8vo, half-leather, 90 cents net. 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES — Recent Issues: 
Scudder’s Book of Legends. Paper, 15 cents ; cloth, 25 cents. 
Piutarch’s Life of Alexander the Great. North's Transla- 
tion. Paper, 15 cents. 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. Paper, 15 cents. 
. Three Outdoor Papers. ByT. W. Hicormson. Paper, 15 cents. 
. Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. (Quintuple — Many 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston. 11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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‘*A DEVOUT BLUEBEARD.” 


This is a powerful work by ‘‘ Marie Graham,’’ and a truthful 
satire on the snobbery of the day. A fascinating sketch of the early 
history of Chicago. The chief character is so well portrayed that few 
will fail to recognize him. It abounds in naturalness and witticisms. 
Price, One Dollar. May be ordered through any bookseller, or 
foe Yoke cu. THE ABBEY PRESS, 114 Fifth Avenue, 








New York Cit 


ls the only publication of ite kind — the only 
The Humboldt containing popular scientific works at low 


® prices. It contains only works of ac- 
Library of Science knowledged excellence by authors in 
the first rank in the world of science. In this series are well repre- 


sented the writings of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, 
and other leaders of thought. Catalogues free ; or sample vol., 15 cts. 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOOKS FOR BOOK LOVERS 








Oot AND RARE BOOKS AT REASONABLE PRICEs. 
Catalogues Sent on Application. 
FALKENAU’S BOOK STORE, No. 167 Madison Street, Carcaco. 


Rare and 
Uncommon 


BOOKS. 


F'TzRoy D’ARCY AND JOHN M. LEAHY, C. P. A. 
Public Accountants and Auditors. 
59 Fifth Ave., New Yorx. 


PUBLISHERS’ ACCOUNTS A SPECIALTY. 
WE BUY = manuscripts of interesting and wholesome works, 
No company. AUTHORS. 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


STORY-WRITERS, ——— Historians, Poets — Do 





My Catalogues are FREE for the asking. 


F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop, 
171 Madison Street, . . . Curcaco, Ixz, 














THE BOOK OF OMAR AND RUBAIYAT—A 
Miscellany of rints of interest to the 
Omarcult. 8vo. Unique Illustrations. Boards. 
$1.75 net. 

XXIV. QUATRAINS FROM OMAR — By Prof. 
F. Yorx Powztr. A new . Small 
4to. Antique Boards. ve. $1.00. 

IN by we sere — By Atrrep Lorp Tsxxrson. 

Rubricated Initials by } wey McManvs. 
on Style Antique. Boards. Small 4to. $3.50 net. 

STS VENSOmAnA— Literary and Pictorial Mis- 

gy Crouems 5S L. 8. Small 4to, uncut. 
Tiustlated. 2vols. The set, $3.00. 


M. F. MANSFIELD, 14 W. 22d St., New York 











desire the honest criticism of your 
book, or ite akilled revision and ¢ or advice as to publication ? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MSS SOLD FOR AUTHORS ON COMMISSION. 
° Send postal to 

JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 1123 Broadway, New Yorx. 
JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES Imported direct from 


Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 
Street, New York City. Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 














Calendars, 
Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Bronzes. 





TT? FansT EDITION A Ly! , TALMUD IN os 
Ethics of Judaism,” 


aguiaelnes on in press. qs.00 per — 
NEW TALMUD PUB’G CO., 1332 5th Avenue, New York. 


Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. Twenty-first 8t., New York. 
The American Institute of Phrenology. 
The next session commences Wednesday, September 5, 1900. 


BOOKS. ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 

you book ever published. Please state wants. When in 

call seve our ee rare books. — GREAT BOOK ior, 

14-16 Bright Street, Binmuvenam, Exoiann. 


BOOK HU NTING CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Address H. H. TIMBY, 


EXCLUSIVELY. o0x927. — Conneaut, Ohio. 


BOOKS 
AT 
LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS | Before bu an, ai ee Aa 
books at reduced prices, will be sent i. Et, oo 
F. E. GRANT, Books, ”* Ygst,44 street 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


SCARCE BOOKS 


Americana, Civil War, Drama, Byroniana, 
Poeana, Napoleoniana, Literature, History, 
Biograpby, etc. 
Special lists on above subjects sent to actual bayers. 
ALSO 
AUTOGRAPHS and PORTRAITS for sale. 
Say what you want. 


AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 

















WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
Address MR. GRANT. 











15,000 for Distribution! 


EINDLY ASK FOR 


Moravian Sugar Cake 


(Kaffee Kuchen) Recipe. 
YOU WILL ENJOY IT IN YOUR HOME. 


SUSACUAC CO., Bethlehem, Penn. 
A New Wonderland. 


L. Franx Baum’s new book of fasci- 

nating fairy stories for children and 

grown-up readers. Beautifully illus- 

trated by Franx Verpeck. Price 50. 
READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., New York. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


ROBERT TOURNAY 


By Wuu1M Sace. Illustrated, $1.50. 

If, as we suppose, “ Robert Tournay” be Mr. Sage’s first volume, it is certainly a remarkable one. The 
historical background is firmly set, the characters are clearly seen, and the incidents are so deftly interlocked 
that one is borne from one to the other with hardly a pause. . . . This is romance of good quality. 

—The Churchman (New York). 

It is an exciting tale of exciting times, and historical scenes are graphically reproduced. . . . A decidedly 
readable book. — The Living Age (Boston). 

It is occasion for thankfulness that there are such wise, brave, and inspiring books as this.— Living A ge ( Boston). 


THE ARTS OF LIFE 


By R. R. Bowker. 16mo, $1.25. 

Among much studying into science we have neglected the science of our own lives; and with all our learning 
we have failed to learn the art of living. Believing this, and believing also that he who masters life is the happy, 
the suecessful man, Mr. Bowker has set forth in the seven chapters of this book his thoughts of the seriousness, 
the earnestness, the fidelity with which we should face our opportunities and our responsibilities. Through edu- 
eation, polities, business, and religion he seeks the key of that success which comes from a clear aim, honestly 
followed, ever emphasizing the truth that the reality is more than the symbol. It is a book to be read at leisure 
and thought about afterward — not because it says things new and startling, but because it presses home quietly 
truths that make for the improvement of man and society.— The Christian Register (Boston). 








SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT POSTPAID BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON | 


CH I N. A Third Large Edition 


THREE UP-TO-DATE PUBLICATIONS «The book of the hour.” 
—_—____—_ — Chicago Tribune. 


ATLAS OF CHINA 
12x 14 inches, 16 pages. ee ee antae le H | NA 


French Indo-China, Hawaii, Korea, Malaysia, Oceania, P a 
a tt ites Pew || The Long-Lived Empire. 


BY 

ne hte CHINESE renee gl ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. 
Attaché ty Paris ; ‘Sons ites toa yo 8vo, 466 pages, fully illustrated. 
deacon of Hong-kung, and others. Lord BEREsForp’s Price, $2.50. 
speech on “*The Open Door.’’ Complete chronology. OT oe 


Fully illustrated with map and half-tone engravings. ‘ ina.” 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. ** Throws a searchlight —_ > a 


CONTENTS : 
I. General Survey. — II. Chinese History. — III. Recent Events in = 
hina, — IV - Ohinass and Lite rabure —V. Government. — Reads as if it were @ part of yester 
Customs ners. — Real Life in a Chinese City.— a * 
Women, Pa as gh ech my ly ge day’s cable news.’’— Detroit Journal. 
Religion and Philosophy, tre from a Chinese point of view.—X. Finance 
a —XIL Army and Navy. 


want to know about now —the Tsung-li-Yamen, 
Three WAR. anal OF © shat ; price, life in Peking, the Empress Dowager, the mission- 
25 cts. Pocket form; price, 25 cts. aries, ote. 
Published by 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers || THE CENTURY CO. 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR — Beginning October 1, 1900. 
President: Dante C, Griman, 
Dean of the Medical School: Wi11am H, Howe. 
Dean of the College: Epwanrp H. Grirrin. 


Instruction. 
For Grapvuatse STrupEnNTs: 
(a) In Philosophy and the Arts. (Courses fer candidates 
for the degree of Ph.D.) 
(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candidates for the degree 
of M.D.; courses for physicians. ) 
For UNDERGRADUATES: 
(ce) As candidates for the degree of B.A. 
(d) As special students, 


University 
Peabody Institute 


. William B. Clark. 
William K. Brooks, 
Franklin P. Mall. 
William H. Howell. 

. William H. Welch. 
John J. Abel. 

. John J. Abel. 
William Osler, 


Directors. 
Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Kirby F. Smith. 
a Bloomfield. 

Haupt. 
Wood 
A, Marshall Elliott, 


James W. Bright. 
Herbert B. Adams, 


Undergraduate Courses (leading to B.A.). 
Groups. 
1. re a . 
(the “ old college course ”’ ). 
Mathematical-Physical 


(leading up to Engineering ). 
3. Chemical- Biological 
(leading up to Medicine). 
Biological, 


4 

5. Latin-Mathematical. 

6. Historical-Political 
(leading up to Law). 

7. Modern Languages. 


Serial Publications. 
Mathematics (Vol. XXII.). . . . 
Chemistry (Vol. XXIII.) .... 
Philology (Vol. X XI.) 
—- (Vol. XVIII.) 
Modern Languages 


Editors. 


Simon Newcomb. 

Tra Remsen. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 

Herbert B. Adams. 

. A, Marshall Elliott. 
William K. Brooks. 
Paul Haupt. 

. W. HH. Welch. 


Programmes of the courses offered to graduate students in 
Philosophy and the Arts, and in the School of Medicine, and 
ee oe eee 
on application to the Registrar. 





The Amos Tuck School of Administration 
and Finance, 
DartmoutsH Coiiece, Hanover, N. H. 


This Graduate School offers a two years’ course to all who 
present a bachelor’s degree. Graduates who have already 
covered the topics of the first year will be given standing in 
the second year. Instruction is given in laws pertaining to 
property, in the management of trusts and investments, in 

, insurance, and transportation, in methods of corpo- 
rate and municipal administration, in the growth and present 
status of the foreign commerce of the United States and in 
rules governing the civil and consular service. Tuition, $100, 
School opens September 13. 

For circulars giving further information, address 

Proressor F. H. DIXON, Secretary, 

Hanover, N. H. 





The Academy of Northwestern University 


Seventeen teachers, all college graduates. Fits for any 
college. Twelve miles from Chicago. Campus touches Lake 
Michigan. New and well equipped building. Fall term be- 
gins September 26. Students from twenty-seven states and 
six foreign countries. Rates low. Some peculiar advantages, 
Send for new illustrated catalogue. 


HERBERT F. FISK, D.D., Principal, Evanston, Ill. 


CATALOGUES 
French and Spanish Books 


Sent to any address free when requested. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue . . . . New York City. 
NO BRANCH STORES. 








GS Oe eee eee In three 

Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, meeting requirements for entrance examination at 
college. Practice in conversation and thorough drill in Pronunciation 
and Grammar. A most practical and interesting series. 


NOW READY. A NEW 


PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Charles Burton Thwing, Ph.D., Knox College. 
Correspondence with Science Teachers earnestly solicited. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 


‘**SPANISH PHONOGRAPHY.”’ 


By GUILLERMO PARODY. Adapted to the Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
Price, $1.75. 


a tae PTAA ss Oat 
READY OCTOBER 1. 
Pitman’s 20th Century Business Dictation 
and Legal Forms. 


For use in all Commercial Schools, el tga eS 
shorthand taught. Pages, 256; aed ha 
75 cts.; cloth, $1.00, Sarr ple pages on 


Correspondence ames, 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., N.Y. 
Publishers of “ Piitman's Frege _ and French Grammars,” 
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« Will prove a mine of information for 
those who shall undertake to discuss 
these living questions.’’ — New York 
Examiner. 


PROBLEMS OF 
EXPANSION 


“*VHITELAW REID, 
OF THE PARIS PEACE COMMISSION, 


With full text of the Resolu- 

tions of Congress as to Cuba, 

the Protocol of Washington 
and the Peace of Paris. 


Imperialism and expansion are the questions of 
the present political campaign, and this book gives 
the most complete array of the facts and argu- 
ments which influenced the Commission in arrang- 
ing the terms of the treaty and retaining the 
Philippines. 


12mo, 294 pp. Price, $1.50. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


NEW YORK. 











BRUSH AND PENCIL: 


An Illustrated Magazine of the Arts and Crafts. 
BRUSH AND PENCIL for the coming E year will continue to devote 


ly AMERICAN ART interests. It is the authori- 





Single Number . . 


Send for Sample Copy. 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO., 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





FLANNEL OR SERGE SUITS 
Made to your order in the latest styles. 
Cool and Comfortable. Serviceable and Stylish. 
THE SUITS $20 00 to $40 00 
$5 00 to $12 00 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, CHICAGO. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 

FOR SCHOOL USE, Nos. 404, 303, 604 E. F., 1047, and 

FOR VERTICAL WRITING, 1045, 1046, 1065, 1066, 1067. 


A iC USE in fine dra Nos. 659 (C 
PO ALTE Ps Se tee Cee a 


Other Styles to suit all hands. Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, 
eoite8 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New Yorx. 


GASOLINE VAPOR LAUNCHES 


No Fire, Smoke, Heat. Absolutely safe. 
SEND FIVE CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MPG. CO. 

Sr. Josern, Mic. 


STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


Poultry, Field and Hog Fence, with or 
without Bottom Cable Barbed. 


STEEL WALK AND DRIVE GATES AND POSTS 
UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Ill. 


A TELEPHONE 
IN THE HOME 


Assures protection to the family day and 

night, connecting as it does with police and 

fire departments, physicians, and drug stores. 
Do Your Marketing by Telephone. 

A telephone in the home costs 


16 Cents per Day and up. 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO., 
Contract Dept., 203 Washington Street. 
































THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


( Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 
CHARLES C. CURTISS . . DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 
The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman's Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs, John 
Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 
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Pew High School and College Cert Hooks 


LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Edited with full igtroductions, notes, glossaries, and indexes under the editorial supervision of LINDSAY 
TODD DAMON, of the University of Chicago. Neat cloth binding with ink side and back stamp, 
and printed on fine egg-shell paper. 

SHAKSPERE — Macbeth » TENNYSON — The Princess 

MILTON — Paradise Lost, Books 1. -- «28. | COLERIDGE —The Ancient Mariver } one voi 

BURKE — Speech on Conciliation with America. . fe LOWELL — Vision of Sir Launfal 4 

MACAULAY — Essays on Milton and Addison . . . | ADDISON — The Sir Roger de Coveriey Papers . . 

DRYDEN — Palamon and Arcite . | CARLYLE— Essay on Burns 

POPE — Homer's Iliad, Books 1., V1., XXII, XXIV. . | HAWTHORNE — The House of the Seven Gables . 

GOLDSMITH — The Vicar of Wakefield . SCOTT —Lay of the Last Minstrel 

SCOTT — Ivanhoe . | SCOTT—Lady of the Lake 

een ta The Plight of a Tartar Tribe .. . e SCOTT — Marmion 

Mohicans 40c. GEORGE ELIOT — Silas Marner 
OTHERS IN PREPARA TION. 


HERRICK AND DAMON 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC FOR SCHOOLS 
By nosmer HERRICK, A.B., Assistant Professor of English, University of Chicago, and LINDSAY TODD 
ON. A Instractor in lish, University of Chicago. Published in June) 1899, and has been adopted 
a the tiiek Schools of Koupe ity, * Minneapolis, Dayton, Ohio; Evansville, I Reckiord: Ill; ete.; and 
for all the High Schools of Kansas, Washington, and Delaware. 














“ What has struck me jally is the fresh tii taketh plain and. vigorous commen tenes which they ar ikely tp it 
attacks the problem of writing se they have to co with it, talks the plain and common sense which they are likely to appre- 
ciate, and illustrations which are often stri! and always directly to the It gets at the student in a way most Rhetorics 
fail to do."’ — Hunzarnt Vavenay Assort, Department of English, Horace Mann ol, New Yi York City. 

Cloth, 476 pages. Price, $1. 00. 


LAKE FRENCH SERIES 


ELEMENTS OF FRENCH EASY FRENCH PLAYS 

A Practical Course for Secondary Schools LA GRAMMAIRE, Labiche 

ay ANDRE BEZIAT DE BORDES, Ph. D., , Professor LA JOIE FAIT PEUR, de Girardin 
’ Kalamazoo College, Mich ool LES DOIGTS DE FEE, Scribe and Legouve 

Te re ip co nelp 9 susanen.cn geadily he ° By Cuancus W. Buxtow, Eaited with vocabulary for 
It has already been adopted by the Taooty of secondary Neat Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 
Chicago, the ne Usirensity of ht A the University of ms 
Michigan, the Crees, Evanston, IIl., Ready in October. 
bre, Jackooe'ile, IL: Weal arlington, Vt., Ilinaie Cal- ‘ FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION 


Ga., Ripon College, Wis., High School, Omaha, N Neb., ete. | By E. P. BAILLOT and Miss ALICE G. TWIGHT. 
Cloth, 234 rom Price, $1.00. In Preparation. 


NEW LATIN BOOKS 


REVISED EDITION. REVISED EDITION. 


BELLUM HELVETICUM IN LATINUM 

BY By J. D. S. RIGGS, Ph.D. 
LOWE and BUTLER. Revised byA.T. Watxenr, Ph.D. A manual of Latin prose composition for use with Cesar 
The only beginner's Latin book based on the connected | and Cicero. The first ee Sa ee ee ae 
text of Cwsar, that requires a esca and systematic | revision has taken qdvantege of suggestions of those 
sted of Latin Grammar. Has been used for eight years | who have used the book is greatly improved wf in 
* High School, Brooklyn, and High School of | the new form will command increased In 

} Alan Neb. Cloth. Price, $1.00. two Parts. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. each. 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


By 5 reay e % TeURETN. Chieago Normal School, with an Iptpedngtion by yy w. edeoeial Hey of 
ndustrial Observation and Interpretation. Part II. — Outlines of ei 
ae the United States. Parr ILI. — Elements of Economic T' 


heory. 
300 pages. Cloth, gilt side and back stamp. Price, $1.00. 


A NEW COLLEGE ALGEBRA 


By Dr. JAMES HARRINGTON BOYD, of the bp pera of a 
The author is making a strong contribution to the American literature of college mathematics. sa 
taining 100 pages or more of the book will be sent to those who teach the subject in colleges. Send to 


Scott, Foresman & Company, Publishers | 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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